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The “ Osserver” has given amore full and particular 
account than we find in any of his London cotemporaries, of the 
proceedings that took place to congratulate Mr. Hunt on his 
liberation from Jail, which will be found im the subsequent 
pages. 

Orangetsm and intolerance in’ Dublin.—We are happy to ob- 
serve, that the Irish government have at length interfered to 
check the annual parade of Orangeism and intolerance in Dablin, 
on the 4th and Sth of November, In despite of the remonstrances 
of the self-elected junto of that city, the Lord Mayor issued a 
proclamation strietly prohibiting the dressing of the statue of 
King William with Orange trappiogs, and the display of any 
patty symbols that might be offensive to the Catholic and peace- 
ably disposed part of the community,. The Orangeists madea 
shew of endeavouring te carry their point by force; but the in- 
terference of the Police and the hisses of the populace soon con- 
vinced them ofthe folly and danger of the attempt, and they 
were glad to skuik home to mourn the failure of their Joyal efforta 
to excite riot and disorder, We hope the example that has thus 
been set in Dablin will be followed in oiher parts of Ireland. A 
little firmness on the part of Goverament would easily put dowa 
the Orange combination in other parts of the country ; and by so 
doing, would contribute in no slight degree to assuage the angry 
feelings of the populace, whom the Orangemen have so long 
browbeaten and insulted with impunity. 


The Dablin corporators are at this moment oppressed with 
business, They are not only busy abusing the Lord Mayor and 
the Lord Lieutenant, for preserving the peace of the city, but 
they have set up a war-whoop against the Union; and are loudly 
calling on all the other pablic bodies in Ireland to join them in 
petitioning for a repeal of that measure—a measure which they 
aflirm is the grand causa causens of all the evils by which Ireland 
is afflicted! What may be the success of the corporators in this 
fresh attempt to disturb the public peace, we know not; but we 


are sure it deserves to fare no better than their efforts to bully: 


and insult their Catholic countrymen. Tne Union was a mez- 
sure of great and signal advantage to both countries; but espe- 
cially to Ireland. Considering the means of corruption at the 
disposal of the British Government, it Was worse than idle to 
expect that the Parliament of Ireland should eyer act an inde- 
pendent and really hones: part. Its corruption and profligacy 
was indeed open, avowed, aiid notorious. But supposing it had 
been possible to defeat this powerful and overwhelming influ- 
ence, what could have been more absurd than to have had two 
really independent and sovereign legislatures, that must of ne- 
cessity have been frequently actuated by different views and 
opinions, deliberating in differeut corners of the same cuipire ? 
A divided sovereignty of this kind could have led only to perpe- 
tual divisions. It must have generated and kept alive a hostile 
feeling between the two countries; and would have alienated 
them still farther from each other. Sach a nuisance could not be 
tolerated; aud Mr, Pitt and Lord Londonderry deserve our best 
thanks, for having put down so fruitful a seurce of corruption, 
intrigae, and disanion, That the Union has been injurious to 
the traffickers in Irish boroughs, and to the agitators who wish 
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to dissolve the connection with England, and te erect Ireland into 
a seperate and independent State, cannot be doubted ;—but we 
deny that it has been productive of the slightest injury to any 
other class of the community, On the contrary, it was a most 
proper measure in itself, and will be the means of producing much 
good, It was indispensable as a preliminary step to the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics; because it removed the only rational 
groand on which emancipation could be opposed—the danger of 
the Catholics acquiring a numerical ascendency inthe legislature, 
That the Union has not hitherto been productive of all the 
good that might have bren expected to flow from it, is trae, 
But are we to throw the blameof the narrow, bigotted, and 
selfish policy of those who have beenin possession of political 
power in this country for the last twenty years on the Union? 
Even Mr. Alderman Nagent himself, the corypneeus of the anti- 
unionists, will hardly venture to say, that the Union is the cause 
of Lords Liverpool and Eldon opposing emancipation, or that it 
made Mr. Plunket an apolozist of tithes! On the contrary, it gave 
these personages an opportunity of embracing a wise and liberal 
system of policy; and if they bave neglected to do so, their own 
perverse disposition; or their incapacity to avail themselves of 
the means of doing good, when within their reach, is exclu. 
sively to blame. 


The causes of the misery and degradation of Ireland are not 
difficulty to discover, and have been repeatedly pointed oat, 
They neither consist in the number of absentees, nor in the act of 
union, Nof would the least of the evils the Irish are now saf- 
fering be in the least degree alleviated, thouzh every absentee 
were to retarn to Ireland, and the Parliament Hovse of Dublia 
to he again filled with the same sordid and rapacious harpies who 
filled it in 1800.— Scotsman. 


Execution. —On Monday morning, (Nov, 25) at the osual hour, 
John Holland and William King, the two men convicted of cer- 
tain practices of a nameless kind, were executed in the Old Bailey. 
These wretched creatures, from the moment of their condemna- 
tion, had not the slightest hope of mercy, the Recorder having, in 
order to mark the offence in a peculiar manner, departed from 
the nsual course, and passed sentence upon them apart from the 
other convicts. They were told at that time, that they must 
look for pardon only beyond the grave, for here it could not be 
extendedtothem. An extraordinary alteration had taken place 
in the person of Holland. At the time of his trial he was rather 
robast and healthy in his appearance; but now “sharp misery 
had worn himtothe bone.” He tottered from weakness, and 
was supported apon the scaffold. He hasfrom the moment of 
his conviction abandoned himself to utter despair, and his mi- 
sery obtained no alleviation from the conduct of his wife, who 
has on her visits to himin prison, upbraided bim in strong tan- 
guage with his crime, The ether prisoner a mean looking dimi- 
native person, conducted himself with more firmness. Both pri- 
soners prayed with much fervency, and Holland thanked the Rev. 
Gentlemen who attended them and said be felt quite happy, and 
was convinced he should soon be in glory. The crowd was very 
great,and amongit was an uousually large namber of women. 
On the appearance of the convicts upon the scaffold the people 
were perfectly silent, and they remained so until the drop had 
fallen about a miaute, and then a tremendous groans was sent 
forth, followed by cries of “‘ Where's the Bisbop and the Soldier *” 
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This manifestation of feeling lasted several minutes. Some time 
after the closing of the awful scene, some wemen were ushered to 
the scaffold for the purpose of having their necks rubbed with the 
bands of the dead men, for the care of wens. How long will this 
piece of disgusting folly be suffered? 


Important Mission. —A Frenchman, we anderstand, arrived 
in London charged with a most important misczion, for the pur- 
pose of which two hundred thousand francs have been placed at 
his disposal, What, it will be asked is the object of this extra- 
ordinary mission? Is it the organization of a complete system 
of esvionage? This has been already effected long ago. What, 
then, is its object?—To parchase of hunting dogs for his Royal 
Highness the Prince de Conde! It is for this worthy object the 
monev of the French people is employed, their labour and pro- 
perty are put under contribation to evable his Royal Highness to 
have the best dozs —dogs wortby of a Bourbon Prince, It has 
been remarked that the French Princes who are so lavish for the 
acquisition of the spaniels and pointers, emblematical of the 
flatterers who besiege the antichambers of the French aristo- 
crates, show themselves singularly economical in the pampous 
benefactions with which they fill the columns ef the Journal 
They can give two hundred thousand francs for a pack of hounds, 
bat they will only give 200 francs for the relief of a commune 
destroyed by conflagration !-- Morning Chroniele. 


A certain witty jadge having heard that Miss Nugent was 
brought up to vote for Mr, Sutter of Orange notoriety, and being 
showa the priated list of candidates, on which, under the statue 
ef Kiog William, was written “Good men in bad times.”—*“‘Aye, 
bad times, tadeed, said his lordship, ““when the daughter of a 
respectable man like Mr. Nugent is compelled to turn Crange- 
woman’’.— Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 

Charles Putland, Eso, —During the past week Charles Pat- 
Jand, Esq. Fitzwilliam Square, Dablin, paid a visit to his estate 
adjoining ihe town of Tallow, in this county, and called a general 
meetiog of his tenantry. As each man appeared in his presence 
covered with confusion, and said ‘please your henour, out of 
the great arrears ia which | amindebted to your honour, FE am 
really ashamed to present.to your honour the small sum I now 
hold ia my hand; but if your honour would condescend to ac- 
cept of it, when @od sends métheremainder, IE will pay it ho- 
nestly.” His avilorm reply was—" My dear maa, offer me on- 
ly what you cau afford, and be that-ever so trifliag, I shall ac- 
cept of it cheerfully, and when God shall have seat you the remain- 
der, pat it into your own pockets, or minister therewith to the 
comforts of your family—you and I shall be clear to this day.” 
To descend to particulars—ogt an arrearof sixty pounds, he 
accepted five pounds—ouat of seventy pounds, he received 
seveu—and out of cighty pounds, only one single pound— 
and in tweor three cases returned some of what had been hand- 
ed to him, eonsidcring from the appearance of the creatures, 
that they had given beyond their circumstances. He then gave 
them all receipts in fall ap to the 29th ot last September—~ made 
them a farther reduction in their rents of fall fifty per cent., and 
assared them, upon his bonoar, that he would never disturb an 
old igdastrious tenant. In some instances he even exceeded that 
reduction, but fell short of itin not one, Whatan endearing 
conference !|—Carlow Post, 


‘atal Duel. —The following account of the circumstances 
which led to the fatal duel between Mr, Cookes, of Poinstown, 
eod Mr. Shaw, an Attosner, from Killenanle, appears io Saun- 
der’s News Letter,— Mr. S. had sued Mr. C. on behalf of one of 
his clients, who caused.a marked writ to be issued against him, 
Mr. C, was arrested, andis said to have snapped a pistol at the 
Bailiff, who preferred lodging information before a Magistrate 
to taking the law io his own hand, A warrant was granted, and 
the Bailiff, in seeking for his man, created some inconvenience 
to the ladies of Mr. C’s family which exasperated Mr. C. so 
much that a personal recontre with Mr, 8. was the consequence, 
a message was then sent and received. Tney were to have fought 
at Abbeyicix, and sabsequently at Kilkenny, bat having been 
bouad over at both these places, they at last met between the 
gmaall town of Tipperary anda village called Killenaun), They 
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fought at eight paces distance, on the first fire Mr. C.’s ball 
struck Mr, S. in the right temple, and entered his head; he in- 
stantly dropped covered with gore; bat little hopes of his reco- 
very were entertained when the last accounts came away. 


Trish Government.—The following letter from the Irish Go- 
vernment to the Lord Mayor will be perused with feelings of 
pleasure by every friend to his Lordship’s apright and eousti- 
tutional conduct and with envy, hatred, and malice, by the fac- 
tion which his Lordship has been the instrument of beating to 
the ground. We understand and have reason to believe that 
his Majesty has expressed himself in the most gracious terms 
of the conductof our chief Magistrate. This is a consolation 
which we imagine, will remove from his Lordshio’s mind the 
mortification, if any, which he felt from the high displeasure of 
the Orange faction; 

Dubiin Castle, Nov. 21, 1822, 


“My Lord.—I am commanded by the Lord Lieutenant to 
acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s communications stat- 
ing the events which occured inthe city of Dublin, respecting the 
decoration of the statue of King William, and referring to the 
measures adopted by your Lordship, under his Excelleacy’s in- 
structions, for maintaining the public peace, 


The Lord Lientenant commanded me to express his entire 
approbation of the jadgment, firmness, and temper, with which 
your Lordship has discharged a duty rendered difficult and invie 
dious by the peculiar circumstances of the moment, 


The gratification which his Excelleney has derived from your 
Lordship’s conduct on this occasion, is mach enhanced by the 
confidence which it inspires, that your Lordship will continne to 
administer your high functions in such a manner as to remove 
every jast cause of dissatisfaction and irritation, whichean affect 
the peace of the city, or disturb the comfort and mutaal good 
will of the citizens of Dublin,” 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s 

most obedient humble servant, 


HENRY GOULBURN, 

To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, &c, &e. 

M. le due da Levis.—The report that M. le dac de Levis was 
aboat to enter the ministry, has revived, inthe Saloons, the story 
of one of his ancestors; a Levis, who had a famous Painting of 
the Virgin; before her stood an ancient dake de Levis, with his 
hatin his hand, and the Virgin Mary was represented as at the 
moment of saying to him “Couvrez vous, mon cousin.” This 
cousinship to the Virgin is a proof (says the oppositioa wits) 
that the Levis are an old family, and that the ancien regime has 
nothing to fear from the ministry of the Duke. They also shrewd- 
ly observe-that the cousin of Mary must tave been a Jew, 


Puluerized Chareoal.—The medieal qualities of pulverized 
charcoal are daily developing themselves. In addition to its 
valuein bilioas cases, two eunces of charcoal boiled. in a pint of 
new new miik, and taken by adalts ia doses of a wine glass ful] 
every. two bours in cases of dysentery, will effect a cure. 


Professional Assis ance.—By a late decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench, in the case of Cox v. Coleridge, it is laid down as 
law, thatnoaccased person has a right to legal or professional 
assistance when on examination before a Magistrate. The at- 
tendance of Counsel in such cases may therefore be forbidden if 
the Magistrate sees fit. 


Club House at Brighton. —At the Clab-house on the Steine, at 
Brightoa, play has been suspended on Sundays, throngh the in- 
terference of the Magistrates. The members, in consequence, 
find the tedium of that day wholly insupportable. 


Turkish Barbarity.— Having mentioned to the physician Ihada 
letter to the minister of the present Pacha, who acted ia the same 
capacity to Djczzar, it led him to allade to the state of his coun- 
tenance from having been included in those acts of barbarity 
committed. This distingaished public character having, in a 
single instance, incurred the dispicasare of Dj zzar was called 
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before him, and informed, that had he not been a man of talent, 
and found aseful, his head might have been struck off; but as 
Djezzar had occasion fer his services, he would put nothing more 
than a mark upon him, viz. by depriving him of his nose. The 
executioner was accordiaziy ordered in with his instrument, and 
commanded to do his daty. Feeling, however, for the situation 
of the minister, and wishiog to execute the orders sparingly, he 
enly cut off the point of his nose; on which Djezzar, enraged at 
theexecationers disobedience of a peremptory order, snatched 
from him a Jarge knife employed ia this savage operation, and 
with this cat off, brevi maag, the whole of the execationer’s nose ?”” 
——W Rae Wilson, Esq. 


Memoir of Count Berthollet, §e.—France has lost, by the 
death of M. le Comte Bertholiet, one of its most illustrious and 
most aseful citizens, He was amember of the Academy of 
Sciences, and a Peer of France. At the age of 64, some years 
of beneficial exertion might still have been honed for by his 
friends and his country, and his death is therefore deeply felt, 
and even lamented as prematare, 


This distinguished chemist was born at Talloire, in Savoy. 
He was of the medical profession, and became physician to the 
grandfather of the present Duke of O:leans,- His attainments 
and his chemical labours obtained for him so high a reputation 
that scarcely had he reached his 24:h year, when he was elected 
member of the French Academy, and of several learned societies 
of Earope. 

Yo 1794, M. Berthollet was annointed one of the Commis- 
sioners of agriculture and the arts. Two months after he became 
professor of the Ecole Normale, and the following year, on the 
organization of the Institute, he was one of the first members, 
In 1798, M. Berthollet was sent into Italy by the Directory, as 
one of the persons charged with the selection of the pictares, 
statues, and other objects which were to be transporied to Paris. 
He there became connected with General Bonaparte, and after- 
wards accompanied him to Ezypt. Ina the year 1799 he returned 
to France, aud was called toa seat in the Conservative Senate. 
He successively received the ranks of Comte, grand officer of the 
legion @’bonnear, and grand cross of the order of Re-union. His 
friendship for M.de la Place determined him to purchase a 
country-house ia the village of Arceail. It was in this house, 
adjoining the ahode of his colleague, that he established a labora- 
tory for experiments, and collected around him a number of 
young physicians and chemists, almost all of them his own pu- 
pils, in order to promote the progress of science, and pursue the 
system of analysis. This select meeting took the name of the 
Societe d’ Arceuil, and published 3 vols, of memoirs, of the high- 
estinterest. This love of chemical science, to which he has so 
much contributed by his writings and his labours, induced him 
te devote to his experiments, not only the income which he deriv- 

” ed from his appointments, but also so considerable a part of his 
personal property, as to oblige him to reduce his establishment 
and decline appearing at Court Napoleon, when Emperor, itis 
related, having learned the situation of his affairs, sent for him 
and in a tone of affectionate reproach, said, “‘ M. Berthollet, j’ai 
toujours cent mille ecus au service de mes amis.” In fact he or- 
dered that sum to be immediately conveyed to him, 


M. Berthollet distinguished himself by the most usefal dis- 
coveries, such as the composition of ammoniac—by a maltitade 
of valuable and ingenious processes, such as preserving water 
fresh by carbonizing the inside of barrels; giving to flax and 
hemp the appearance of cotton, &c. &c. He was particularly 
successful in bleaching vegetable substanees by oxigenated ma- 
riatic acid, and this process, iutrodaced inte all the great ma- 
nufactories, has occasioned the adoption ofa variety of names 
formed iv his honour, sech as Berthollimetre, Bertholleur, Ber- 
thollien, &c. 

M. Berthollet published many works which attest his sope- 
rior genius. The most important is his Essai de Statique Che- 
mique, 2 vols, 8vo, 1803, translated into English in 1804. 


The honourable career which be had opened for himself, 
was followed by bis son, The father beheld with pleasure and 
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confidence the progress of his child, and hoped to have had in 
him an assistant and = successor; but that interesting young 
man was snatched from his parents, his friends, and science, in 
1811. 

M. Berthollet always voted in the Chamber of Peers on the 
side of the opposition. 


M. Chaptal pronounced at the tomb of this eclebrated man 
a wost eloquent and affecting discourse.—He concluded with 
these words, “O! my colleagues, my friends! let the virtues, 
the services, the devotedness of M. Bertboliet be regarded by us 
as examples, and let us weep the loss of one of the most perfect 
of men, carefally formed by nature, as if for a model to all those 
who devote themselves to the study of the sciences.” —Glasyow 
Chronicle, 


Consumption of Smoke. —Smoke wil! always barn in a sufficient 
heat. This, I suppose, is as well know as any ef the simplest 
facts in natural philosophy. How easy, then, would it be, with 
all stoves at Jeast, and with all smal! and low fires, to have a 
small charcoal or coke—fire upon a horizontal grating above, the 
actual fire. This would sufficiently attenuate the smoke, at the 
same time that it would much augment the heat. Soch a plan I 
think peculiarly adapted to the steam-packets, which now send 
forth so much vapour in almost every part of the three kingdoms, 
I wonder, during all the discussion, legislation, and inquiry that 
have occurred respecting smoke consumption, that Dr. Franklin’s 
stove which burnt downwards, was never once mentioned, That 
stove consnmes the smoke most completely, and I have ander- 
stood is much used ia Pennsylvania, as well as in other parts of 
America, 


Portrait-of the King.—Sir Thomas Lawrance bas pablished 
an immurtal Portrait of His Majesty—as far asthe term immortal 
can be applied to a painting for preserving, while its exists, a 
perfect resemblance of its original and a noble specimen of the 
art. We have no hesitation in saying that the admired Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy has in this picture effected his chef- 
d‘oeuvre. With the éruth, natare, simplicity of Vandyke, he has 
united his own brilliancy and grace; aad to all has added a back 
ground and keeping, which shows that his Rembrandt has not 
been comtemplatedin vain. Altogether he has produced a really 
exquisite Portrait. The King is seated on a figured crimson 
coloured sofa, in an easy and unaffectedly elegant attitude, He 
is habited in a blue frock-coat, with fastenings and silk tassels, 
&e. instead of buttons; black small-clothes, and thin silk stock- 
ings, The star and garter are worm, and the round the neck the 
jewel of an order (probably the Guelphic) suspended by a broad 
red ribbon, which resembles an under vest, carries out the colour, 
and fioely relieves the dark dress and black silk neckcloth, His 
Majesty’s hat and gloves are carelessly thrown on the sofa, by 
which is also a paper which has received the reyal signatnre. A 
handsome table with writiog apparatus forms a good accessory 
on the right; and towards the centre and left, an arched window 
with a superb landscape, Jeaves nothing to be wished for. But 
the most inestimable quality of this picture is that to which we 
have already alladed—its perfect resemblance. It seems as if 
the King himself were looking out of the canvas. There is no 
paioter’s Battery, but a verisimilitade, which might be called dry 
geometrical precision in the measurement of featares and propor- 
tion, were it pot so beautifully executed as a work of colour abd 
combivation. The face is entirely nature, both in tone and ex- 
pression; and is besides so carefully finished that nota line or 
touch of the pencil appears to be wanting. The hair is free and 
gracefal. The draping downwards is good, and the limbs are 
exquisitely disposed and coloured, The flesh tint under the- 
gauzy silk is bappily done, and the uncommonly handsome ancle, 
and foot of his Majesty displayed to advantage. The light upon 
the hands, (of which the right rests upon one knee and the left is 
up towards the breast) is charmingly thrown into give them 
importance, and at the same time contribute to the contrasts re- 
quired by the chairo oscuro, Upon the whole we should not have 
mentioned these details of excellence, but to afford a clearer idea 
of a work, of which it would have been sofficient character to 
state that it was the best we have ever seen from the pencil of Sir 
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Thomas Lawrence. It is said that the Kiog told the artist 
“ Paint me as I am ;” and if this anecdote be trae, we need only 
add that he has completely performed his commission. It is for 
Carlton Palace: but we earnestly hope it may be allowed to be 
engraved.—Literary Gzaette. 
Discovery in Ship Building.—Captain Thomas Shield during 
his residence at the Bay of St. Louis, found that a particalar 
’ gtake, used for fastening a boat, had remained perfectly good and 
staunch for a year, whereas others had to be replaced every two 
or three months, being destroyed by the worms, On examina- 
tion, this stake proved to be of sweet gum, a timber usually con- 
sidered of no value, Captain S. deciding to make a full and fair 
experiment, procared a small tree of sweet gum, haughed it down 
until it squared nine inches, and then hadit staked in 3 feet 
water, affording every opportunity tothe worm, This sweetgam 
stick remained thus exposed for 4 years; whep on examina- 
tion, it was found perfectly free from mors, barnacle, and all 
other exerecense ; and on hewing it down again an inch or more, 
no traces of the worm were be to seen, expect 3 or 4very small 
punctures, of inconsiderable depth. The sweet gum (Liqui- 
damber, Lin’s—styraciflaa) is no great abandence on the Ala- 
bama and the lakes and bays between Pensacola and New 
Orleans—it is of prodigious girth and towering tallness —fre- 
quently exhibiting a smooth stem of fifty and sixty feet, and re- 
markable straight. It can be sawed into plank of almost any 
size, but it will not split, on which account it is universally 
rejected as useless, It is not worth the expcriment? Cat this 
timber into sheathing plank of half inch or less, and try it on 
some of the Lakecraft. Its flexibility is such, that a thin plank 
may be bent and shaped almost as one pleases. — Floridan Ameri- 
ean Paper. 


Incombustible Linen, Cotton, Muslins, &¢. §c.—Mr. Caok, of Bir- 
mingham, in his experiments on the Alkalis has discovered that 


all linen, cotton, musiins, &c &c. when dipped in a solution of. 


the pure vegetable alkali at a gravity of from 124 to 130, taking 
water atthe gravity of 100, become incombustible. That all 
timbers become incombustible. when saturated with a solution of 
alkali'at the gravity of 140 to 150. He has two methods of sa- 
turating timber, first by letting the timber in the plank lie in the 
solution for several weeks, ontil the alkali has perfectly filled up 
the pores of the wood—but the method he prefers, is the use of 
a powerful machine, by which he extracts or forces out the sap, 
and then forces the alkali through the whole tree, thas filling up 
all the pores and rendering the tree incombustible; this he pro- 
peses to do as soon as the treeis felled, and before the bark is 
taken off. When the back is inits best state he performs this ope- 
ration in a few hours, which, while it renders the wood incombus- 
tible, completely prevents dry rot. The solution of pure vege- 
table alkali which Mr. Cook prepares for securing from fire, 
miusiins, cottons, &c. &c. is as pure as the clearest spring water, 
perfectly free from smell, and will not discolour the finest cam. 
brics or muslins, When so may dreadfal accidents are con- 
tinually happening from ladies’ dresses taking fire, from bed and 
window curtains being sct on fire either by accident or careless- 
ness of servants, we cannot but consider this discovery as one 
of great importance to society. For ship timbers, its vaiue is 
inestimable, and not less so for all timber for houses and public 
buildings. 

+ Comets,—The astronomers on the continent appear to have been 
actively employed daring the present yebr observing the three 
comets which were first discovered by M. Pons, at Marlia, and 
subsequently by other astronomers. From the north to the south 
of Europe, the journals are filled with observations and calcula- 
tions relating to these singular visitors of our system. Every 
principle observatory, from Prague to Milan, appears to have 
directed its attention to these objects; and the favourable state 
of the weather has enabled the observers to pursue their resear- 
ches with ucexampled success. Amongst those who have devot- 
ed their valuable time, either in making observations, or in calcu- 
latiog the orbits of these comets, we observe the names of Pons 
fle prepose da ciel, as he is called by Zach), Carlini, Santim, 
Vursin, Schumacher, Gambart, Beila, Halleschka, Caturekli 
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Frisiani- Olbers, Harding and Eoke. It does not appear that 
either of these comets bas been seen, or even looked after, in this 
country. They have in fact, scarcely been heard of, except through 
the vague notices in the newspapers.—Tilloch and Taylor's 
Philosophical Magazine. 


Passion of Revenge in a Horse.—About a year and a half 
ago, I was informed of asingular passion of revenge ina horse, 
which an ostler had particularly offended. The horse had sever- 
al times motioned to kick the man, but he had always avoided 
the blow. Atthe same time the animal was very gentle with 
other persons. At length one day, when he happened to bo 
loose, after being dressed by some other person, seeing the ostler 
ata little distance, he suddenly trotted towards him. The ostler, 
aware of the horse’s ennfity, turned and ran. Witha view of 
escaping, he leapt up aflight of six or seven steps, aud conti- 
nued his course up anarrowlane. The horse actually followed 
up the steps, and was so near gaining upon his enemy, that the 
poor ostler was obliged to take refuge on the top of an out-house 
towards which the horse twice or thrice reared himself up, as if 
he wished to reach the fellow even there !—Newcastle Magazqe, 


Whaling Voyage.—In the year 1653, Captain Walter Folger, 
from this town on a whaling voyage, anchored in the harbour of 
Sanguna, in company with another vessel, which was made fast to 
his vessel, besides being anchored. Iu the middle of the night 
the vessels were carried out of the harbour in the most pecuilar 
manuer perhaps ever known, Finding themselves in this situation, 
they eut the warps that fastened them together, and upon taking 
up the anchors, they fonndthata whale called ahomp baek had 
taken the anchor of Captain Folger’s vessel in its mouth, and 
was makingaran with the two vessels!—The whale was hove 
up, killed and taken on board.—Nantucket Bnquirer. 


Professor of the University of Berlin, —The celebrated Schlei- 
ermacher, one of the first Philosophers of Germany, Professor 
of the University of Berlin, and Chaplain to the King in the 
Reformed Church, has been dismissed from all bis employment 
by a Ministerial order, 


Bad Sovereigns. —The public are cautioned that a namber of 
bad sovereigns are in circulationat Verona, Many have already 
been imposed upon by them, é 

Spanish Priesis.—The trae pastors of the christian creed, those 
who dwel! among their flocks, and give comfort, assistance, and 
example, as weil as precept —these men have profited by the ex- 
tinction of theirunworthy brethren, when the drones were driven 
from the hive, there was more honey for the ‘bees. The Cures, 
thatis, the parochial clergy, bave been piaced on that footing of 
comfort and respectability which they so well merit, and which 
was before unknown to them, the Behemoth Monasteries swallow- 
ing all, Itisnotto be supposed that the Monkish hordes would 
submitto be quiety rooted out, Of themselves they are almost 
sufficient to make an “* Army of the Faith,” and in truth, it is of 
themselves and their immediate adhereats thatitis chiefly com- 
posed, That arbitrary power is also meant to be restored is, we 
think, still more apparent. “ EY Rey ne‘o'’—the King alone—ig 
the motto which they have chosen, the war-ery to which they rally, 
The King without a Cortes, without responsibility, in short, the 
Ferdinand before 1820, who could dungeon aod murder his deli- 
verers at oleasure—is what they seek to restore. The Congress 


: at Verona is now discussing whether or not Spain shail be inva- 


ded to set up again “ El Rey neto;” and we really regard it very 
much like discussing whether or not to commit robbery and mer- 
der, We do net use these words carelessly —we think the 
attempt would cause both. Every life thatis taken away in an 
unjust quarrel is amurder ; it matters not whether it be commit- 
ted by one man or by ten thousand. As for robbery, we need but 
look at the march of any army to be assured that when 4 country 
sees foreign soldiers cross its frontier, it may kaow that it is de- 
livered to rapine and devastation, But it would be robbery ina 
worse sense than this—it would be moral robbery; as slaying a 
man is robbing him of his life, so taking from him personal free- 
dom and security is the robbery of all which makes life of value, 
—Sunday Peper, 
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1820, paid bv Great Britain, ercure of the Revenues collected ig the 
several Colonies, viz. 

£. a 4. 

B, Camas. .2060000000s000%0 secoreceneess 904,721 12 9 

2. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.........:9125,353 5 IL 

3. Newfoundland,........ ccvccccseoccssce Cae F 8 

OC, BI « casanne aces + eseeeececreses 28,269 13 10 

G, Baton Wetlands s.cc.0.004000 -e0cc0es coewes 7,904 18 0 

6. Windward & Leeward Islaads and Colonies 346,108 9 96 

TZ, FAMMCR . ccacescrcoceerceccece’ *cccekteaee 8 6 

8. Cape of Good Hope... ~...seccceceteceee+177.043 13 0 

9. Mauritins,...... eee wee e ee eeeeeereeee 67,274 13 1 

RO. Mediterranean... .ccccccccccccescccccescmeneer 6 8§ § 

BE, Geer, cnn<cneesansstencess sesvneestee © «¢ 

12. Sierra Leone and Gambia.........e0ce0.. 62.9903 4 1 

SD. Mee ccccpeseconsccccescecctesss GA 8 6 

> £ 1,632,298 Oo J 


Of the varions modes hy which the national expenditure might be 
dimintshed, and the weight of taxation reduced, a change in our system 
of coloaial policy appears to be ove of the most advantageons. It is 
evident there are only two ways in which the possession of colonies can 
contiioute to the wealth aad power of the mother country, viz. either by 
the payment of a surplas revenne or trivite, or by advantages derived 
from an exclusive comm ‘cial intercourse. But the parliamentary 
paper perfixedto this article shews, that instead of deriving any re- 
venue from our colonial ions, they annaally cost, in a period 


of profound peace, upwards of a million and a sot a de. 





fence in a period of war wonld probably cost as Yen or twenty 
times as mach! It is therefore to the exclasive commercia vantages 
derived from our colonies that we’ ast look, not only for an indemnity 
for this heavy expense, but also for a compensation for the increased 
risk, which the occupancy ef so many distant dependencies necessarily 
occasions, of being involved in disputes and contests with other powers. 
If the monopoly of the trade with the colonies does not yield a sufficient 
compensation for this expense and risk, their possession mast plainly be 
alossto the conntry, and we should gain by leaving them to govera 
themselves, and to take care of their own interests. But instead of the 
monopoly of the colony trade being productive of any auch advantage, 
we are prepared to shew that it is extremely prejudicial ; and that we de 
not derive a single commercial adrantage fremour colonial possessions, which 
we shou:d not equally derive were they independent, and the country relieved 
from the expence of garrisoning and protecting them, A short statement 
will make this sufficiently ovvious, 


Ta the first place, it is evident, that if the mother conntry gains 
any thing by this monopoly of the colony trade, the colony must lose it, 
But a colony is not a part of a foreign country—it is an integral and 
con-titnent part of your own Empire, and it is contrary to every princi- 
pie of justice and of sound policy to attempttoenrich one province or 
district at the expense of the rest. All the difference between Jamaica 
and Ireland, consists in the circumstance of the one being two thousand 
and the other only twenty five miles distant from England. But it bas 
not yet heen contended, that the fact of Ireland being separated by a 
narrow channel from England, is any reason why her merchants should 
be precinded fram trafficking with other countries, or why she should be 
obliged to sell all those products she bas to spare. and buy all she wants, 
exclusively in the maikets of England. Bat if the intervention of a 
narrow arm of the sea cannot justify snch restrictions, it is difficnit to 
perceive how the intervention of a2 broader arm can justily them. The 
protection which every government is bound to grant to all classes of 
its subjects, ought mot to vary with the varving degrees of lati- 
tade and longitude in which they live. Had Jamaica been the 
mother country, and England the colony, we should certainly have 
thought, and justly too, that onr distance from Jamaica was no 
reason at ail why we sliould not enjoy an equality of privileges, 
or why we should submit to have our energies cramped, and 
our commerce restricted, for the sake of affording emplovment to 
@ few Jamaica ships aud manufacturers. This is the prover point 
of view in which we should sarvey the restrictions on the colony 
trade. We should remember, that in whatever degree the monopoly is 
benefivialte onrselves, it must be, to the eame extent, wrejndicial to 
eur fellow-citizens in the colony; and that it is, therefore, entirely 
subversiveof that equality of rights and protection which every «tate 
owes indiscriminately to ail who are under its dominiga. ; 


But then we come, inthe second place, ‘to the question, wheiher 
the monopoly of the colony trade, be really advantageous to the mother 
Country? Aad here we have another opportunity of remarking the close 
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and indissolnh'e connection that alwavs subsists between the sound 
principles of impartial justice and of public wealth, That equality of 
rights and privileges to which every subject of a free country has a just 
claim, cam never be encroached upon withontchecking the progress of 
national opulence. The monopoly of the colony trade, far from 
being a means of enriching, is really a means of impoverishing the 
mother country. When rigorously enforeed, a monopoly may indeed 
enable us to supply a colony with mannfactared goods which migtst 
otherwise have been supplied from some cheaper market, But of 
what advantage is this forced sale? It is evident we cannot ma- 
uufacture the goods sent to the colony withont preventing a por- 
tion of owr capital and workmen from engaging themselves in some 
naturally beneficial employment, and engaging them ion one where 
they will have to contend with every disadvantage, and which 
must be abandoned the moment we are nnable to support the mo- 
nopoly, Itis idle to suppose that any country can ever be enriched 
by such means ; and yet such is theonly advantage of which the mono- 
poly of the colony trade canever be made productive. We say only 
advantage ; for it cannot be denied, that ifthe mother coantry is able 
to manufacture goods cheaper than any othercountry, she will not fail to 
possess the exclasive command of the colony market independently 
altogether of any factitions assistance. In point of fact, therefore, the 
monopoly is either useless or pernicious. It is useless when the mother 
country can furnish the colony with commodities at the same, or a low. 
errate than others; and when she cannet do this, the monopoly, by 
forcing a part of her capital and industry intg employments for which 
she has no peculiar aptitude, is plainly and certainly pernicious. 


The consequences of the American war, have completely verified the 
truth of these remarks. No colonies were ever reckoned nearly so 
important and valuable as those which now form the republic of the 
United States. With the exception of Dean Tucker, and one or two 
more, the politicians of this country aud the Continent, firmly believed 
that the independence of the colonies wonld be decisive of the fate 
ot England —thit the sun of Britain’s glory would then set, and for 
ever! When the qrestion of independence was first mooted*io the 
House of Commons, it was indignantly demanded. Woald you ask @ 
mighty giant voluntarily to shrink into a feeble and puny dwarf? But 
it was impossible to maintain this high tone. Independence could not 
be refused; and what has been the resnit? Has Great Britain 
fallen from the high pisee she occenoied among the nations of the 
earth? Has th» emiotipation of the colonies been in the slighest 
Gegree prejodcial to onr wealth, commerce, and industry? The 
reverse is decidedly the fact. We have continued since the peace 
of 1784 to enjoy every previous advantage resulting from our Co 
loniex; and we have done this withont being subjected to the 
heavy expense of maintaining armaments for the defence of snch dise 
tant and extensive territories. The value of the commodities that are 
now annnally exvorted from Britain to the United States is apwards of 
twelve times the value of the commodities exported to America previons- 
iv to the war. Nor, while we can afford to supply the Americana cheap- 
er than they can mannfacture at home, and cheaper than they can be 
supplied vy others, is there the least risk of our losing the market, Our 
commerce with the United States, now that they are independent, rests 
on quite as firm a basis as it did when they were dependent. So largea 
proportion of the capital and industry of each particular country is em 
ployed, in preparing commodities for the market of the other, that there 
is no reason to fear the trade will be rashly or capriciously interfered 
with. [tis nota factitions, but a natdral trade. It is not founded on 
bounties or prohibitions, but on the gratification of real wants and de- 
sires; and as it is eqaally advantageons to both countries, we may 
confidently predict, that it will become still more productive of wealth, 
comfort, and enjoyments. 


Tt has been repeatedly urged, that the trade with colonies is totally 
and completely exempted from those contingeacies and revnisions te 
to which the trade between independent nations is necessarily more or 
less liable, and that the exclusion of competition always secures the 
command of the colonial market. But we have already shewn, that the 
forced exciasion of competition is really of no advantage but the reverse, 
Admitting, however, that it is advantageons, it is au advantage that cae 
never be reaped except from small and easily guarded colonies. It is 
plainly impossible, supposing the United States had continued to this hour 
a dependency of England, that the most rigid and severe enforcement of 
the exclusive system could have preserved ns the monopoly of their 
market, bad any competitors appeared in the fleid capable of undersell. 
ing ws. The whole navy of Great Britain, ‘though tt were donbled, 
would not be evongh to gnard the coast from Si. Lawrence ta the 
Missippi from the intrusion of smugglers. Nor could the whole army 
of Britain prevent clandestine importation into Canada. Cheap goods 
are sure to make their way thro’ every barrier. All the tyrannical 
regniations aud guarda costas of Old Spain did not prevent her colonies 
being deluged with the prohibited commodities of England, France, 
and Germany. Itis, indeed, quite childish to suppose, that any ex. 

tensive macket can ever be preserved by the mere diut of custombouse 
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regolations, They ate never productive of advantage, bat always of 
injary. And we muy be assured, that onr command of the American 
market depends at this moment on the very same principle — the com- 
parative cheapness of our manufactured goods—on which it depended 
when we had a Governor in every State; and so long as we preserve 
this single advantage, the preference we have hitherto enjoyed will, 
without the aid of commercial treaties, of acts of Parliament, or acts 
of Congress, continue to be given to us. 

It has been urged in defence of colonial possessions, that they 
supply the mother coantry with commodities which are not elsewhere 
to be had; and that, were they to be abandoned, we might be obliged 
to pay a monopoly price for-articles which custom has rendered indis- 
pensable. This apprehension appears to be extremely fotiie and an- 
founded. We often hear of the holders of colonial produce being sub- 
jected to the greatest difficulties from a disinclination on the part of 
foreigners to buy from them ; but we never yet heard of their refusing 
to sell. No instancecan be mentioned of a country wanting 
produce, and willing to pay for it, being auable to obtain any quantity 
she required. France is now nearly destitute of colonies, and vet she is 
quite as weil, or better supplied with their products, than before tlre 
Revolution: and she obtains them in precisely the same way that 
she did then—that, is, by giving an equivalent portion of the 
produce of her land, capital, and labour, in exchange for them. [tis a 
radical errer to suppose that the supply of colonial goods can be mono- 
polised. Sugar is a staple product of the East Indies, of Brazil, Mexi- 
eo, and Louisiana, as well as of the West Indies. The same may be 
said of coffee ; and it is now clearly ascertained, that the spices, whieh 
were formerly thought to be an exclusive production of the Moluceas, 
succeed equally well iu Cayenne and other places. Tuc commodities 
which we call colonial, ought, in fact, to be called tropical ; 
to be met with almost every where between the tropics; and the idea 
of monopolising them is totally out of the question, 


colonial 


for they are 


Bat the monopoly of the colony trade has been productive of ano- 
ther disadvantage. The regulation which obliges the colouists to dis- 
pose of ali their surplus products in the markets of the mother country, 
could not have been carried into effect had foreign competitors been 
permitted to supply these markets with cheaper goods. In order, 
therefore, to preserve the monopoly of the colony trade, the coun- 
tries possessed of colonies have been foreed to give the colonists a 
monopoly of tre home maiket. For example, the merchants of Eng 
jand have a complete monopoly of the maiket of Jamaica; but, on 
the other hand, the planters of Jamaica have an eqnally complete 
monopoly of the market of England! There is thus a reciprocity 
of injuries, and vot of advantages; aud the colony trade, instead of 
being a source of wealth, is rendered a source of poverty, vexation, 
and disgust.’ Were it uot for these perverse regulations, we must 
supply ourselves with sucar from the East Indies or Brazil for about 
twe thirds or less of the sam which it costs to bring it from the West 
Indies. This is a much more serious loss than is generally suppos- 
ed, and is one to which the public attention onght to be particularly di- 
rected, Sugar has become anecessary no less indispensable to the poor 
than the rich. The quantity of West India sugar entered for home con- 
Sumption in the year ending the 5th Jannary L82l, amounted to 3,661.730 
ewts., of to 410,113,760 Ibs, But it hasbeen repeatedly shewn, that, 
were the oppressive duties on East India and\Brazil sugars reduced tothe 
same level with those on West India sugars, we might obtain as good sn. 
gar for 4d, a lb. as now costs6d, ; a reduction of price which would save 
ws no less than £.3,417,614 a-year in the cost of this necessary! But 
supposing the saving only to amount to the half of this sain, still it would 
obviously be an object of the greatest importance ; and when added to 
the expense of their government, it shews that our charnel houses and 
sinve-cultivated estates in the West Indies take upwards of Two mitt. 
Ones a-year from the ill-guarded pockets of the people of England! {It 
willbe curious to see how tong they will submit to sacrifice so vast a sum 
for no conceivable purpose, except it be to stimnlate a few slave-holders 
to linger in a disadvantageous employment. If they have any desire to 
promote their own interests, or to lighten the pressure of those burdens 
of which they comp!ain so bitterly, they will certainly cease to barden 
themselves with the expense of governing and protecting dominions pro- 
ductive of nothing butexpense. We donot think itis toomuch to affirm, 
that Canada, a country from which we never have derived, and never 
will derive a single advantage, and which must sooner or later fall into 
the power of the Americans, has cost Joun BULL ONE HUNDRED MILLIons ! 





LATE EUROPE BIRTHS. 

Or Sons: The Ladies of the Lord Bishop of Bristol, at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; of Wm. Sarjent, Esq. in) Montagn-place, Monta- 
gne-square ; of Captain Englefield, R. N., at Cheltenhan; of the Rev, 
T. H, Ripley, at Wootton, Bassett, Wilts ; of Richard Martyn, Esq. at 
Duras Park, Galway ; of Wm, Bell, Esq. of Aldersgate:street. 

Or Daveurers: The Ladies of Edmund Davy, Esq. Professor of 
Chemistry at Cork ; of Charles Power, Esq. at Falmoath ; of Liente- 
naut-Colonel Gordon, of the 5th Dragoon Guards, at Portobello, 
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A PEEP AT THE MONEY MARKET; FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE UNINTIATED., ' 

Beyonp certain brief notices of the prices of the funds, anda 
little speculation on the variations, it has not been the practice of the 
new spaper press to diwenss the concertos of the mohey- market. The 
Stock Exchange has indeed, by some, been desiguated the pulse of the 
polical world, The gaming table might, with as good reason, be called 
the seat of sober calenlation, The parties are too much interested in 
the slightest fluctuations, the hope’ of gain and apprehension cf ruin are 
too exciting, to allow of a dispassionate judgment wpon broad and gene. 
ral views, The great bulk of Stock exchange transcctions are indeed 
literal gambling—unot real sales of Government securities by individuals 
who wish to realise their capital to those who desire to put their money to 
int: rest, —but fictitious sales of nominal amounts of stock, without any 
real transfer, the differences only between the present and the future price 
ou a given day, being really paid by one party other.* The effect of this 
is,that iu the ungatu al sensitiveness and excessive agitation occasioned 
by fractional variations of price, the slightest and most flimsy romours 
prodace all the effect that political events of magnitode might aloue 
be reasonable supposed to canse, So great is the advantage to 
be made of a fiuctudiionof $ or} per cent, thatin their eagerness 
to outstrip one another, the speculators raise or depress prices by the 
mere force of competition or alarm. This feverish anxiety and de. 
pendance on any but real grounds of action, have arrived ata pitch 
perfectly ludicrous, We are informed by those in the secret, that if one 
Mr. RotuscHitp dees not appear in the market, little or no business is 
done! The gay Count in Beppo whose “ bravo was decisive,” was not more 
despoticin his influence over asong ora chorus, than the mighty loan. 
contractor over all matters of funds aud securities. Let xo Emperor or 
Prince presume to borrow, excevt the loan be stamped with his approba. 
tion. Nomatter how ample the security, how tempting the interest: 
the ‘ all in all’ is the nod or frown of the circumcised leviathan. Whiea 
he bays, a troop of jobbers rush to buy: when he sells, the same imitate. 
rum serrum pecus fly to do likewise.” The reader may judge, from this 
state of things, how far the stock-market is likely to afford any criterioa 
of poli ical opiuion. 


We have said that the newspaper presé has not usnally concerned 
itself with speculations upon the money-ma:ket; and we should not have 
been indaced to form an exception, had only the class of capitalists, 
loan Coniractors, and jobbers, been concerned, The sympathies of some 
people seem to be affected in precise proportion to the riches of the ob. 
ject :—our own, we confess, grow stronger in the degree of poverty, 
Owing to a multitude of causes, there is now perhaps in England a lar. 
ger body than ever existed at any former petiod, of persous possessing 
small capitals derived from successful trade, or otherwise, and living 
upon the annual interest, Of this class a large portion consists of gea- 
teel females, and old or sickly persons incapable of earning a livelihood, 
whose sole dependance is on what they derive from their little capital 
We need not say how impoftantit is to the comfort and mental peace 
of all so circumstanced, that their money should be tuvested tu the best 
advantage and with the greatest safety. In the absence of a proper 
acquaintance with the snhject among society at large, the false lights of 
the stock jobbers are commonly taken for beacons, to the serions danger 
of the deluded. How often do we meet with persons moving ina respec: 
table sphere of life, and by no means deficient in acquirement, who are 
ah olntely strangers to the meaning of the commonest terms connected 
withihe Fonds? You hear people talking of ** putting money in the Bank,” 
and actually believing that (because the acconuts of the Debt are kept 





* There are called time.bargains, and those concerned iu them 
distingnished as stock jobbers, from the stock brokers, or authorized 
agents for the purchaseand sale of stock ; thongh the two characters are 
not rarely united in the same individnal. Thus, one jobber sells 1000), 
in the 3 per cent. Consols for the account ; that is, heseils it inreference 
to the price at some future day. The price at the moment of sale is, 
we will suppose, 80 per cent or 8001. for the 1000/. stock. At the future 
day named (called the settling day, it being the practice for all the 
jobbers to fix on the same day) if the price has risen, the nominal selier 
pays to the nominal bayer the amount of the rise ; and vice rersa, if the 
price had fallen, Suppose, for instance, the price is on the settlingsday 
SL: the seller then pays to the bnyer 82 ov Il. for each hundred of the 
10001. Bat if the price should be 79, then the boyer pays to the seller 
8i, The nninitiated reader will perceive by this, thatitis perfectly 
possible for a jobber not worth a penny to buy 10,0004. or 20,000/ s tock 
for the account: if the price tise, he pockets the difference: if it fall, and 
he cannot pay the difference, heis declared a defaniter, orin the 
more anpropriate langua ge of Change alley.‘‘ a lame duck,”’ and fre- 
quentivy(to pursne the same idiom) “ waddles off to the Continent, 
The slang of stock jobbing has all the coarseuess, without any of the 
humour, of the Fancy, P 
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at the Bank of England, and the interest paid there) the money is really 
given into the custody of that establishment, and kept in a huge strong 
bex! Such being the state of things, and as, for the reasons assigued, 
we deem the judgment and example of the stock-jobbers the very worst 
possibic, we cannot perhaps do better than devote an article to the pur- 
pose of affording such general explanations on the subject as will enable 
those concerned to judge fer themselves, instead of taking opinions at 
second-hand from a class of heated speculators peculiarly unfitted for 
calm and just consideration, Iu doingthis, we shall be compelled to 
give some elementary statement, which will appear simple to those who 
talk of Covsols and Bank Actions ** as familiarly as maids of thirteen do 
of puppy dogs; “but that is unavoidable. Lord Byron pleasantly 
describes himself jin a similar dilemma, when he doubts whether he shall 
translate a Greek line in one of his songs,—fearing to offend the ladies 
if he does not, and the gentlemen if he does. His Lordship of course 
decides for the transiation, and we for the statement. 


The namber of foreign loans lately contracted for, 
in vart, by British capitalists, bas bronght an unusual 
stock into the Loadon market; and it must be confessed, that in the 
choice of investment a purchaser is almost as much puzzied as a little 
boy in a pastry-cooks’s shop, with the pleasing pervlexity of the good 
things around him. We wiil draw out the list as intelligibly as possi- 
bie omitting generally such description of stock as affords uo difference 
from what is set down, in regard to iuterest or security :— 
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per Cent. 
BRITISH.....00....+.Foursper Cents, abont ...ccoeseseeee 102 


Three per Cents. ..ccarersccsecsccce 82 
PRGBON « . c.c'c'st'cc coos PU0O GOP COO, ccessscesccoe coos BS 
PPRUASIAM i. oo oc ccc cc tOD POP CON cc ccstccciccsecsccee WD 
SORCINDAN & «c's cs BUG OOF Gotihcs ccccec’ <écseciccces 
DONOR as iecccs coc cc Bee OOP Getiscceccécccsvesésvecs OW 
eRe is 6 ove cet COP Oe iic cccetreviseedsssrcse 

Pive por Conte. .vccscccorcsccscsove 88 

New Five per Comts..ccccccemiccece OO 
ADSTRIAN..........-. Five per Cents....... . 82 
SPANISH ec cccccercvens. Five per Cents. of 1820 (elias 0! d v 56 

‘ Svauish Bonds § 

Five per Ceuts, of 1821 alias New ) 

Spanish Bonds § 

Darren STATES, ..... Six per Cents. .ccrccoscccccccccecs 
CoLoMBIAN,........ Ten per Cents. (wery scarce) ....... 104 

Giz, par Comte. wccccccoscccscccscse O 
CUILIAM... cc ceccccce SIE POF Coats. ccccecsscccccercccse 88 
POONER ss can 40 cdo BUR BE SRO... okt secccsse can Ricee 

Thus, au individual may purchase at (his preseat tim: LO0d, British 
stock (or, in other words, he may become a creditor of the British 
goverument to the amount ot 100i.) producing 3 pounds a year 
interest money, for about $2 pounds; which will be equivaient to 
laying out his money at 3/ (3s. percent. per anumu. Or he may give 
1021, for 1001. British stock Goouucing 4 pounds ayear interest-money, 


which is aa near 4 perceat. for the mouey laid oatas canbe, Or he may 
buy a share in the Russian Devt ar the rate of 52 pounds for every LOO), 
of 6 per cent. stock, which wilibe investing his money at7l 6s per cent. 
And so on through the whole Tie parchase is made,—not ef 
the respective governments (who have had ali the money of tie original 
lenders, and spent it too!) bot of individuals bolding shares of various 
amount, who wish to seilthem. No defivite time is fixed for the pay- 
ment of any of these National Debts; and the creditor's claim extends 
only to the punctual discharge of the interest Some governments, bya 
sort of Sinking Fund, pay offa portion of capital every year, besides the 
interest; which greatly assists their credit: the continuance of this 
practice however depends on their anxiety to preserve their peenniary 
reputation, as enabling them to make future loans, A_ capitalist 
is reported to have said the other day, that certain Continental 
Powers would pay, the interest of their Debts as long as they could 
make fresh loans, and no longer: Some persons think there is mach 
sagacity in this remark, and that Monarchs who have aiready braved the 
shame of Political Promise brakers, wiil feel small compnnetion in viola. 
ting their engagements in regard to loans which, like most profligates, 
** they find very difficult to pay, 


catalogue. 


The questions to be considered by a person about to invest money 
in any of these varions kinds of stock are,—the amount ‘of the Debt of 
the particular government; the state of its revennes; the extent 
and resources of its territory; its character for economy and for 
good faith in financial obligations; the chances of its stabiiity; 
and whether the fall of a party or change of system is likely to affect 
the Public Debt. 


To begia with our own country. The National Debt of Great Britain 
is a pheenomeuon in the history of the world. Its magnitude has falsified 
the prophecies of the political economists who saw in its early growth, 
andi who conceived it impossible either that the government conid bor- 
row, orthe nation pay the iaterestofhalfthe sum to which it now a- 


variety of 
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mounts ; namely, abont 800 millions of pounds sterling, or sixteen times 
the amount of the present enormous Reveawe. That the capital of tus 
Debt will ever be paid, no dreamer fancies: howlong the interest may 
be discharged, is the ouly question; and we need scarcely observe, that 
the hopelessness of getting rid of the capital is no small incentive to a 
national bankraptcy. The amount of the Revenne extracted from the 
people of this country has doubtless exceeded the calculations of the 
political economists of the last century as much as the amountot Debt ; 
bat they certainly never caleulated sufficiently the grinding power of 
Corruption, gradually and silently burdening with taxes the commonest 
necessaries of life, and reducing the farming labourer to four shillings a 
week. But toreckon on the continuance of a Revenue derived from so un. 
natural and monstrous a state of things, would be infatuation, The condi. 
tion ofthe lauded proprietors is such, thatthey cannot go ou withouta 
larg reduction of taxes,—all hope of forcing back the old prices of corn 
being extingnished by the alteration iu the carcreucy and the revulsion 
from the artificial dearness of the war-time. At the present momeut, 
notwithstanding seven years of peace, no debt whatever has been re. 
deemed ; and shonld there be any real surplus of revenne ior this and 
two or three following yearsit will be all swaliowed up by the debt tothe 
Bank and the arrears of the Consolidated Fund. Tue hireling journal. 
ists apveal tothe flourishing state of the Reveaue, as asufficing answer 
to all croakers.* The public creditor however, who possesses the least 
political knowledge, mast know, that continuing to extract 52 millions 
of taxes annnally from the country atatime of general and peculiar 
distress, is the most fatal course possible for his real interest, When 
a vation issuffering as the English areat this moment, the only wise 
course is to afford every indulgence in the way of taxation, even though 
a loan should be necessary to cover the temporary deficiency of revenne, 
Bat atsucha time, what can exceed th» flagrant folly of squeezing from 
the impoverished peovle more than the corrent expenditure requires, 
in order to pay off a contemptible fraction of the public Debt? 
That is anticipation with a vengeance, and cau hardly fail to produce ga. 
tional desoair. There is this pecuiarity in the situation of the British 
public creditor, —that hia best, if not his only prospect of safet? lies in a 
comlete alteration in the eystem of government. A_ rigid economy in 
the ondlic exnenditure, and above all, the approvriation “of the Tithes 
and Church Property to the payment of the Debt, would afford a 
chance, that the nation might £0 on paying the interest of its melancholy 
Debt, at any rate ih part. Many ooliticalecouomists who have studied 
the subject, however, think it wholly unreasonable to expect that, whem 
the Poor should be decently provided for, the conntrycouid supply auels 
revenue bevond the anaual wants of the state. Be this as it may, the 
price of the British funds, —consilering the very smailinterest they bear, 
the alarming magoitade of the Debt, andthe very geueral] «progress of 
a conviction that some compromise with the public creditor must shortly 
take place, would be a perfect phere 1omenon, did we not set that the 
speculations of the jobbers are influenced by any thing but commana 
sense or a calm exercise of the judgment.t 





*The last Quarter’s Return, shewing a falling off at the rate of 
3.200,0001. a year, destroys even the pretenceof a sarplus or Sinking 
Fand. What are now the prospects of the Public Creditor, when taxs 
ation, screwed up to its present uun atural pitch, barely covers the 
eurrent expenditure ? 


+ Let no ene invest money in an insecure stock on the mistaken 
notion, that it will be easy to sell out at little or no loss, in case of dane 
ger. A panic gives no warning—and in the money maket every appre. 
hension becomes a panic. We have seen examples of sudden and pre 
civitate falls of price upon slight grounds enough. A direct proposal 
in Parliament to lower the interest of the Britis Debt—‘and afier the 
hints already thrown out, the next session will hardly pass without one 
being made) would bea real cause of depression; and we doubt whether 
it wonld take longer time than the news wonld be in travelling from 
the Honse of Commons to ’Change Alley, to produce such a competition 
of sellers as would half-rnin hundreds. A sinking price often resembles 
a stone rolling down a hill—the descent becomes more rapid from its 
own impetuosity.— Examiner. 


LATE EUROPE MARRI AGES. 


At Tottenham, Johu Forster, Esq. of Lambeth, to Catherine Matilda,’ 
only daughter of the late Thomas Cooper,*Esq. of Riverhead, Kent; at 
Mary-la-bonne Charch, on the 26th of Nov. George Simson, jan Esq. 
of Sellwood-park, Bei ks, to Mary Anne, danghter of Janes'Sutherland, 
Esq. of Gloncester-place, Portman-square ; at Warlington, Captaia 
Cameron, of the 53d foot, to Elizabeth Tomazene Pinnix, only daughter 
of E, Pinnix, Esq, of Emsworth; Mr. Thomas Ricketts, of Waltham 
Abbey, to Mrs, Roberts, widow of Mr, John Roberts, late of Bentlv, 
Heath, Middlesex ; Lately at Gibraltar, J. Hately, Esq. surgeon in the 
64th foot, to Miss Elizabeth Pritchard, of that place ; H Hasely, Esq, 
of Henley Park, Surrey, to Mary Noel, third daughter of AndrewfStir- 
ling, Esq. of Pirbright Lodge, Surrey ; John Feather Stenhaugh, Esq, 





of Isleworth, Middlesex, to Miss Clark, of Siou-place, 
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Wenry Bunt. 


LIBERATION OF Ma. HENRY HUNT, FROM ILCHESTER 
JAIL. 


Observer, London, November 3, 1822. 


Ichester, Wednesday, \1 o’clock,—The appearance of this morning 
was unfavourable for the inhabitants of the interior coming hither. Hea- 
vy rain coprinued antil seven o'clock, wheo the sky began to clear, and 
the promise of a fine day was given, At that hour the people began to 
assemble, and, until eight, arrived in straggling groupes, The atten- 
dance was less numerous than was expected; but there was no previons 
atravgement made, or any concert entered inio to draw them together. 
Those who came did so voluntarily, and the display of feelings was ge- 
nuine and spontaneous, though the effect might have been made more 
imposing by the least preparation. I did not see any of the first gentry of 
the country, bat the respectable class of farmers, independent and snb- 
stantial yeomen, were numerous, among whom were mixed a few per- 
sons of a higher order. Altogether, there were about five hundred peo- 
ple collected at half past eight— the greater part wearing neckerchiefs of 
green and white, and white hats, being the declared embiems of Reform. 
A barowehe and four was drawn up at the Castle-gate; but, ia the en- 
thasiams of the moment, the horses were taken off, and the populace 
prepared to draw the cartiage. Ata quarter to nine Mr. Haunt appear. 
ed, aud was received with lond and repeated cheers, waving of hats, 
and cries of bravo. He looked well and in high spirits : his color flo 
rid, and his countenance expressive of great satisfaction. He wore the 
neckerchief of green and white, and suspended from his neck the medal 
presented to him by the Female Reformers of Leeds, and a plaid cloak 
which lias been lately sent him from the Reformers of Greenock. He 
was accompanied by Sir Charles Wolsely and Mr. Northmore, who sat 
with bim in the carriage, and by several friends. The barouche was 
drawn over the Tichester bridge to the Castle Inn, in front of which the 


etowd was drawnup. The warmest reception was certainly given him. ~ 


He stood up, and repeatedly acknowledged the compliments of the peo- 


ple. Wheothe baronche arrived at the ion, Mr, Hunt addressed the 
erowd to the followiwg «ff-ct :-— 


“LT am just released, after a confinement of two years in a dongeon, 
which I have suffered for straggling for the rights and priviledges of the 
Constitution. Before | was put in there. I foretold what wonld hap- 
peo—that ruin would be at last brought upon the farmer, the mechanic, 
aad the tabeurer (applause ) [ was thrown inte prison for saying that the 
Goverpment lived on the people (cheers) But times have siace come 
roand the landlords cannot now get their rents, nor the farmers pro- 
wide the wages of their labourers. I am truly obliged to you for the kind 
reception you give (bravo ;) not only on my own account am I rejoiced to 
greet you, but on yours, as I am proud to see the people of England co- 
@iing at last to a right sense of their sitmation (loud cheers.) & have to 
pmeet other friends in other places, and can remain but a short time with 

at present. [have been pent ap in that bastille, which you shall see 

a short time razed to the ground (bravo ;) but what I have saffered han 
been for the good cause, and for which 1 am ready ¢ suffer again (loud 
) The object of the Government has been to set the labourers 

@gainst the farmers ; aud the farm rs, forced inte difficulties, to pay the 
tazes, have been obliged to screw the labourer down to the last shilling. 
1 wish, my friends, to caution you on that point—do not be divided or 
det against each other; but let the farmer and the labourer eome for ward, 
and with the manufacturer, join manfully in one petition for Reform 
(bravo, bravo.) That is the way to gain edress: and if you do so, Eng- 
Zand will be England again (cheers.) The Government want to set the 
Babourer and the farmer against the manufacturer, and to keep up the 
system by which they may continne to draw sixty millions a year from 
the conotry when wheat is at four shillings a bushel (cheers.) I am for 
peace, not for war, L wish all men to be united and Old England happy 
Cbrave.) Ido not act for any bad parpose, but for the cause of Reform, 
and will go on patieatly, bet firmly, until its complete success be esta- 
Dlished(bravo.) T have been in privon for two years and six months, but 
here 1 am the same man as [ went there (bravo!), not one whit less rea- 
dy to struggle for the rights ef the Constitution, vot one whit less ready 
to sacrifice my life, if it were necessary, for your cause (cheers ) 
T shall not be the less ready than before to do whatever conscience teils 
me ismy duty. Let them put me to death if they like: but what good 
wifl that de them? = It will not pay the taxes, nor enable the farmers 
te pay their rents, with wheat at four shillings a bashel, or find them 
wages for their labourers,to keep the workmen or the farmer from com- 
jing at last on the parish (applause and laughter). 1 have in that prison 
been persecuted by the local anchorities ; but I will not sav much of 
them now, as I have brought their noses to the grindstone.(bravo!) The 
fehuman monster of a gaole:, L have turned out, and hadhim bronght to 
justice. He was supported by the bench of Magistrates, but I have 
overret them all by my single arm, and they have been obliged publicly 
to declare that the walls of the prison shall be thrown down, and the 
place of confinement shail be in auother pait of the country (bravo!) 
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When I was first incarcerated in that Bastile, the expences of keeping it 
amounted to 70001. a year, or 27004. a quarter; bat, through my exer- 
tions, it has been reduced, and does not at present exceed 20091, a year, 
or 5002 a quarter (bravo, bravo!) IT now thank you movt sincerely, my 
friends, for this reception, and I will withdraw to my friends, who wait 
breakfast for me” (loud cheers were given by the crowd ut the conclusion). 
When Mr. Hant retired, 


Sir C. Wolseley appeared om the balconey of the Castle Tun, and said, 
Gentlemen, I wish to address a few words to you, almonst at the thres- 
hold of Mr. Hant’s dungeon (brave), to express,in the name of every 
honest man, my thaoks to Mr. Hardy for his honourable, humane, 
and gentiemanly conduct towards Mr, Honts (applause), during the 
time he was under his care ; a condact so different from that pursued 
by those whom I could designate, bat whom Iam confident every bo 
nourable mau despises (loud cheers).. ° 


The gentlemen then assembled in the large room of the inn, abou 
70 in number; Mr. Hunt was placed at the head of tbe table, and re- 
ceived the cordial greetings of his friends. 


Breakfast was served, and as the reom could not accomodate all those 
who wished for admission, tables were prepared into other parts of the 
house. When breakfast was over, Mr. Haunt said, that ashe saw a 
great many gentlemen who were strangers to him, he wouid be happy 
to be introduced to them all; “‘ bat let them” said he,“ who wish te 
know ms; coms up shake hands, and introdace themselves.” Whea 
some ladies came. into thé room, he said, ** L am glad to see the ladies 
are come to have a peep at the tion—you are welcoome—I am truly bap- 
py tosee you. Here, gentlemen, is a friend of ours, who has come 250 
aules to be present at my liberation.—(cheers; He is from the neigh- 
bourtood of Parson Hay. He tells me, that on last night, at twelve, it 
was intended to light a fire, in honour of my liberation, on one of the hills 
at Rochdale, in Lancashire. It wasto be composed of 17 barrels of tar 
and $0 loads of coal. I don’t know if Parsou Hay, will like it; but 
we ate obliged to our Rochdale friends, and sappose we give three 
cheers for the Reformers of the North.”—(‘ Bravo ! we will.”)—Three 
cheers were then given. 


Mr. No:thmoe rose, and said that he wished to let the party pre- 
aentsee the flaggun and salver sent from the friends of liberty in the coun- 
try, ard which were to be presented to Mr. Hunt at the dinner that day 
at Glastoubury as a tribute to him for his manly political cdnduct ; be 
wad Cestaiu that Mr. Hunt was happy, as well from his owa conscience 
as their approvation. —{The flaggon and salver were then handed round the 
room, and evhibited by Sir Charles Wolseley at the window to the crowdin 
front of the inn.) 

After a short interval, Mr. Hunt requested the notice of the Meet- 
ing to what he was about to say. 1 am, Gentiemen, you know, a man of 
business. I am ready for my old tricks again (cheers and luughter). I 
tell you what—if the people of England lay down ander oppression, they 
are doomed to ete tal slavery. They mast not be inactive, but they muat 
be active aud move about. Some of the freehoiders of the county now 
present have thought this a fit opvortnuity to call a meeting of Somer. 
set together, and it is meaut to sabmit a requisition to vow for your ap- 
probation, and for the signature of those who are freeholders and like 
the proposition (hear), 1 will read the requisition to you:— To the 
High Sheviff of the County of Somerset. We whose names are here- 
uvto subscribed, freeholders, landholders, tradesmen, and others affect. 
ed by the agricultaral disttesses of the country, request that you will, as 
early as may be, convene a public meeting of the county, to take into 
consideration the best means of petitioning Parliament for the redress 
ot those grievances nnder which they at present labour, and for restore 
ing the Representation of the people in parliament agreeable to the an- 
cient principles of the English Constitution,” No man (continaed Mr. 
H.) can object to sucha requisition, or to a public meeting, but one who 
will say that we are in a state of prosperity. Are we ina state of pros- 
perity, or are we not?—(‘* Na, no.) Icis firto dosomething to obtain 
redress?—(‘' It is; it is.”) Well, if it be, then it is the best mode to 
call a county meeting, and sign a petitionto Parliament ?—(“ Ves, yes!" 
“ Bravo!) Will you let me sign the reqnisition first ?—(“Yes.”) | am 
a freehoider of the county, so is Mr. Northmore wear me; be will sign 
it and pass it round to you : and if the Sheriff will call the meeting, we 
pledge ourselves to attend and do our daty (applause.) 


Mr. Northmore rose, and said, Gentlemen and Ladies, —it gives me 
great pleasure to add ladies, as am certain that they all are Reformere 
in their hearts (laughing). If they were allowed to poll at Exeter, [ am 
certain 1 should have been returned for that city, as Lhad of them, at 
least, ten fo cne in My favour, They have made me almost a convert to 
the opinion of Jeremy Bentham, and | would, perhaps, agree with him 
in permitting women to have the suffrage, Asto the objection that has 
been raised against such a plan, I donot regard it, for L am consineed 
that instead of being swayed by the men, they wodid always sway them 
(hear, and laughter), Gentlemen, the requisition you have heard aliades 
te the Constitution, end I willtell you that according to tho spirit of that 
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Constitution, every man who pays taxes for its support, and every man 
who may be called apon to risk his life in its defence, has aright to vote 
(applaxse), That is what is-meant by scot and lot—by the chance 
of being drawn for the militia, and scot for its support. The old 
Saxon Constitution was evidently on the principle of universal suf- 
frage, except as far as slaves were concerned. Thank God! at 
this day no exception need be made in their favear, as we have 
none but those who are voluntary slaves (bravo). Members of 
Parliament formerly were returned to do the business of their con- 
stituents. They were paid two shillings a day for borough, and four 
shillings, a day for connty members, besides their travelling expen- 
ces, For that they were required to do their duty, and if they neglec- 
ted a day to go to the House their pay was stopped. Nov such a thing 
atthis day, Geutlemen: but we have 109 Members of Parliament 
dividing between them 200,000!, of the public money (shame). T have 
heard an opinion that was once given of that Honse, and which being 
of Royal origin, I will repeat to yon, as I know you are all attached to 
your King as well as to the Constitution (app/nuse). When the Parlia- 
ment of Charles the First displeased him, that Movarch burst into an 
invective against it. He compared the Members to cats because they 
always grew cursed with keeping (laughter). 1 consider another case 
for similarity is, they are like cats because they are fond of fish, and the 
oddity of the compatison is, that, like cats, they are most partial to gold 
and silver fishes (applause and laughing). As a friend near me suggests 
they are also fond of place. Cats are said to quarrel, so are the Hon, 
Members ; but the former qnarrel when they are in love, and the Gen- 
tlemen of the House hate and detest each other. One more similiarity 
suggests itselfto me. Ifyou rub cats in the dark their coats are apt to 
strike fire, and the Hon, Members never display so much electric fluid 
as whee you give them a good radical rubbing (cheers and continued laugh- 
ter.) 

The Requisition was then handed round, and numerons signatures 
attached to it ; after which 

Nr. Hunt said a few words complimentary to Mr- Northmore, and 
coutrasted the value of his services, if he were returned for the country 
to those rendered by their present Member, Mr. Dickinson. While in 
prison he had learnt, and had documents to show, that the indepen. 
dent Member, ashe was called, rented a light house ia the British 
channel from Government, and which brought him a profit of 2 to 30001 
ayear. He had alav 1,500) a year as colonel of the yaomavry, Whee 
che of his tenantry asked that Member lately to nse some interest in 
behalf of his son, he replied, that be conid not ask a favour of the Mi- 
nistry, as he was so decidedly in opposition to them; but he Mr. 
Haot, thought his answer, as an honest man, should have been, that 
as he was asking so mach for himself, he could not venture te ask any 
thing for others. 


Mr. Hunt, Sir Charles Wolseley, and Mr. Northmore then went into 
the barouche, and set out at half-past eleven for Glastonbury, preceded 
by sixty gentlemen ow horseback, and followed by a few carriages, and 
the populace on foot. At Somerton the procession arrived at one, where 
it was received by more than a thousand people, with general. acclama- 
tions. 

Mr. Hunt addressed a few words of thanks to bis kind friends. 
He said he was proud of the manner iv which they met—tbe occasion 
was joyful, though (as he called them) the black sheep had prevented 
the church belis from being rang. He was not annoyed by their petty 
malice ; as there wer beils rung in honoar of his liberation—aye, hun- 
dreds of belis, which were not paid for by tithes. After partaking of 
seme refreshment at the house of Mr. Andrews, the procession set out 
for Glastonbury, where it arrived at four o'clock. 


Glastonbury, Four o'Clock —The liberation of Mr. Hunt seems to 
have made a greater sensation here than at Iichester. The people who 
bav- collected are of a better class, and many parties of well-dressed 
women, escorted by their friends, have gone forward to meet the proces. 
sion, The hills surrounding the towa are numerous, aud anxions 
groups are stationed upon them looking out. Theeffect is exceedingly 
picturesque. Tlie bells of the churches were suffered tobe rang after 
some contest among.the authorities ; bat Mr. Hunt’s party has prevailed, 
Some alarms, whether real or pretended, are excited, and the precau- 
tion ef swearing in 83 special constables is taken.—the Huntites say 
most nnnecessarily, and that they are more likely to break the peace 
than to keepit. 


The procession has jnst arrived, Asit came along it received a 
great increase of strength, and as it enters here there are at least 3,000 
people with it, extending the whole length of the town, and for some 
distance on the Iichester road. It stopped at the George Inu, and a 
loud shout was given by the muititade. After Sir C. Wolseley and Mr, 
Northmore left the carriage, Mr. Hunt took off his hat, bowed to the 
crowd, and thus addressed them:—‘* I am once more amongst you, 
my friends, after my confinement in Hichester Bastile (huzza.) What 
have our tyrants got by sending me to the Bastile? Why, it has given you 
the opportunity of giving each of thema kick in the breech for their 
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fally (laughter andcheers). understand the clergyman has ordered one 
of the bell-ropes to be cut. Why, if all the bells in town were ringing, 
we could not hear them from the louder voice of the people (hear). This 
was done by the Corporation of Glastonbury —Corporation, indeed! 
(a laugh), They have also ordered eighty special constables to be sworn. 
Why, I am now going to hold my Coart Leet, and to swear in my con- 
stables, and I shail order mine, if any one of the other constables 
misconduct himself, to take himimmediately into custody ; even if the 
Mayor should not behave himself, £ will take him into gustody. ° 


(Some interruption at this moment took place, and a@ voice from the 
crowd expressed dissent.) 


“* Let him alone,” said Mr, Hunt,’ he is a slave, and the only slave, 
this day here among thousands ofthe people. In taking leaveof you 
all [have to request is, that you willbe merry and wise, and separate 
peaceably.” : 


Mr. Haunt then -decended from the barouche, and proceeded to a 
room in the inn,where hia deputy, Mr. Haly,had the necessary ferms gone 
through to open the Court Leet. It was ‘rather an amusing spectacle 
to see the man just liberated from a prison fora breach of the peace 
presiding at this Court, and swearing officers to maintain good order, 
The necessary solemnity was faithfully preserved. Warrants haviog 
been previously issued to all the parties concerned, Mr. Hunt proceeded. 
te hold the Court Leet of the Mauor of Glastonbury and bundred of 
Glaston tweive hides,and to appoint all the peace officers of the hundred, 
in virtue of his power as Lord of the Manor, and which right is annually 
invested inhim. He appointed accordingly the following officers :—two 
high constables of the hundred ; two constables of the town of Glaston- 
bury ; one tithing man for the divisions of Edgerly, Baltoubury, West 
Januard, Norwood, West Bradly, West Omanbolt, North Woden, North 
Load, Badcome, Eastsheet, and Ayle Sand. After the several officers 
were sworn, Mr. Hant addressed them to the following effect:—‘ As 
this is the first time I have assembled you, I thiuk it necessary to say a 
few words on your dnties. You are to consider that you act on behalf 
of the King, and as itis his duty to protect the people, Ladvise you 
always to act with mildness and humanity, and in excutiog all warrante, 
not to exceed the necessary severity of the Law. The Law as it is, is sever 
enongh I know what it is to be under its lash. [tis your duty, andI charge 
youin the name of theKing to treat every prisoner as if he were inno- 
cent, as the law of the land considers Lim inuocent until he is proved to 
be guilty. I wish the contables of Glaston twelve hides, to be extremely 
itmpartial inthe warning of Jurors. Tuey are not on any account to 
listen to Sheriffs, or to yield to any influence, but to follow the dictates 
of their own conscience. If you neglect your duty, youare liable to be 
fined by the magistrates, as well as being amenable to me. You all 
know I getnothing by this: my ancestors had the Manor conferred on 
them by former Kings, and as I standin their shoes, I am obliged in 
duty to attend and keep up the privilege they have handed down to me, 
Oue thing more,as perhaps, as your Lord is now at liberty, you may 
be inclined to rejoice this evening, I trust your condact will be peaces 
able, and that you will prevent any person, either high or low, from 
creating any disturbance, I now adjourn you.” The Court was then 
broken up. 


THE DINNER, 


At six o’clock about sixty gentlemen sat down to dinner, in the lar- 
gest room of the George Inn. Mr, Northmore was called to the chair ; 
and on his right Mr. Hunt was placed. 


When the cloth was removed, the chairman gave the first toast, 
which was drank with acclamation, ** The People, the source of legiti- 
mate powes.”’ 


A letter from Mr. James Mann, the Reformer of Leeds, inclosiog 
ao address from that town ; was read, and the Address presented by 
Mr. Northmore to Mr. Hunt, 


The chairman gave the next toast—“ the King, and may he never 
forget the admonition of Lord Chancellor Fortescue to King Edward — 
the power was given by the people, and for the peuple” (loud applause.) 


Sir C. Wolseley presented an address to Mr. Hunton behalf of the 
Reformers of Manchester and of the Bolton Unien, which were both 
worded in a style of the most lavish encomium. 


The Silver Flagon and Salver, presented by the Freeholders of the 
County, were delivered in form by the Gentlemen of the Committee, 


The chairman rose and said, Gentlemen, I see that you are impati- 
ent to her the toast that I am about to annonnce. I need not expatiate 
on the merits of Mr, Hunt—you all know them, and the country kuows 
them, I need not speak of them ; for 


“ When Phoebus does his beams display— 

To tell men plainly that ’tis day,” 
is to presume they're blind. He has never deviated from the principles 
of public virtue, Has be ever flinched from his duty to the country 
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from adread of the consequences? If we look athim at Manchester, 
or at his trial at York —if we regard him among the wretches of the 
16th of August, or among the persecating men, mis-called Ministers of 
the Gospe), we shall find his public character ever the same—ever 
worthy of our commendation. If we see him in a dungeon—breathing 
that salubrious air in that prison which, like another Warwick, is toube 
held out as the admiration of the world amongst its holy aud spiritual 
managers—in that gaol, governed by a man who, they say, was too 
good for his offige, and whose humanity was displayed in famine and 
blisters (continued laughing)—we find him unchanged and persevering 
(bravo!) He has suffered all this for being found guilty of—what only 
of one-half a count of the indictment! A crown extent has also been 
issned against his property on the very spot where we now stand, for 
having given to the people a wholesome powder for breakfast. From the 
persecutions he bas undergone, Iam satisfied in saying the sentence 
was against the man, and not. the crime (‘' It was!” “ shame !") It was 
the vengeance of the oligarchy persuing him; for as the old pvet says, 
** Deep within their hearts, rankling vengeauce lies, and must be sa- 
tiated.” But I trast it has been the last effort of that party, and that it 


will prove but the last flame of a dying despotism (applause). Te prove - 


that such a sentence and aggravation of the punishment was contrary 
to the spirit of the Constithtion, the Hon, Gentleman read several ex- 
tracts from Blackstone and other legal authorities. In them (he con. 
tinued) you will find nothing about rules or regulations of Magistrates — 
not one word on solitary confinement (bravo). In my opinion, Mr. Hunt 
derserved reward, and not punishment—( “ he did \"’), much less the ag- 
gravation of it. He was deprived of the light of the sun, and of fresh 
air. The society of his friends was denied him, even to that of his own 
sow. In their malice they tried to smoke him out by a new furnace ; but 
the Somerset magistrates are most unfortunate folks, for instead of in- 
juring him, the farnace smoked out his evil genius (cheers). By that 
cheer I judge you want me to tell you who that evil genius was ?—(yes). 
Depend upon it he was a clergyman, and whatis more than getting 
him out, his own plans have had the effect of smoking the gaol altoge- 
ther away (applause), An old book says,“ that oppression mikes a wise 
man mad,” but it has had the contrary effect on our friend Mr. Haunt, 
He has come out of prison a perfect Sampson, for he has pulled the 
temple of Dagon upon the heads of his enemies. In one resneet he has 
even exceeded Sampson, for he killed himself as well as his enemies; 
but Mr. Hant is alive and merry, and ready still to fight the battles of 
his country’s freedom (loud applause) And as 1 said before this day, he 
is doubly rewarded by his own conscience and your approbation. I will 
conclude by proposing his health, and at the same time ealling his notice 
to the piece of plate which the Freeholders of the County have sent him 
(bravo). 


Mr. Hont’s health was then given, with nine times nine ; the cheer- 
ing continued for many minntes, When order was restored, Mr. Hant 
mounted the table, and thus spoke:—‘* Gentlemen, to attempt *> thank 
you for the honour you bave done me, in language correspending to my 
feelings, is impossible. I am truly proud of the kindness you have fa- 
voured me with, and it has snnk so deep into my breast that it can never 
be eradicated (cheers). After the eloquent speech of Mr. Narthmore, it 
would be presuming in me to oecupy your time. There is one compli- 
ment which he has paid, and which, [ think, is but doing me jastice—that 
of never flinching from public duty, when called upon by the people 
(applause), You may, perhaps, wish to know how it happens that I 
am so frequently attacked by men who have liberty ow their tongnes, 
but malice intheir hearts. I will tell von. There are many men who 
are jealous of the pnblic approbation that is bestowed on me. Another 
powerful incentive is, that many of them are men who are anxions to get 
their sentiments published ; and, as they have no influence on the 
public press, they attack me; certain, that whatever they write against 
me will be readily inserted, both by Whig and Tory papers. Let me 
not be waderstood to speak ill fof the press—since IT have been in II. 
chester goal it has done me justice. If it had not been fot it the peo 
pile would not so generally have known my sitmation ; and, had it not 
been for the press and the people, I believe that my fate was decided, 
and™hat I should never have seen you here this day (hear, hear, hear). 
As to whi have suffered, gentlemen, when aman embarks in public 
life, or is laid hold of by the emissaries of Government, be mast make 
up his mind to bear up againstit, and struggle the best he can, (hear). 
When I was in trial at York ; the jury brought, after five hours’ deli- 
beration, a verdict of Guilty on half a count only. The enaning and 
artful Judge sent them back. and I was acquitted on all the serions 
part of the accusation, and found guilty on the mildest count of the 
indictment—that of attending a seditious Meeting; for that Wave I 
suffered two years and six months incarceration (shame). Here is my 
excellent giend, Sir C. Wolseley, who was also confined for eighteen 
months for attending what was called a seditions meetings but he fell 
among humane people and worthy Magistrates in, Qerkshire, You all, 
perhaps, know how I was treated; I will, however, give you a few par- 
ticulars, There never wae one iota of charge of misconduct ever brought 
Sgainst me or auy of my friends; yet, before three months, the Ma- 
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gistrates made four different orders toexclaude them and annoy me. It 
was a constant system of harrassing and vexation until I preferred 
charges and brought down a Commission from the Crown to investigate 
the abuses of the prison, The Commission was eomposed of two Minis- 
terial supporters and a nephews a noble Lord ; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that they camedown with the determination of reporting that 
the charges which I preferred were taise and that the goaler was an ill 
used mau (shame). On the first day they arrived, they showed that they 
were determined tocarry thatpoint, Iwas locked up in my cell, and 
wrote several letters to them ; but could not get aw answer. The prisoners 
that Bridle wished to produce were called up, and they, of course, said 
that the charges, as far as *‘ they were concerned,” were all false. As 
the examination proceeded, bowever, the other prisoners refused to be 
called up aniess Mr. Hunt was present (applause), There is one of 
them present. There he is, poor Charles Hill, at the end of the room; 
ask him if it is not as I say ? He was confined in Ilchester Bastile, for 
sixteen years, for a debt of 341. due on some Government account! And 
if Thad not been there to see justice done him, he would have died 
there. Well, then, they made me pay for the charges of the six 
weeks examination, at an expence of 300]. out of my own pocket, and 
at the end of these six weeks, the Commission returned to London, and 
in their Report said, that all the charges I had brought, were more or 
less confirmed (bravo,) At the sessions, the magistrates made regu. 
lations, which Mr. Justice Best affixed his seal to; and in consequence 
of them TI was locked up for 40 days aod nights in solitary confinement. 
I snffered from a cramp in my chest, and my surgeon even was not 
admitted tosee me (shame,). In the discussion of the Magistrates 
relative to the admission of my surgeon, the chiet opponents were the 
two clergymen. An order, after a time, came from the King’s Bench 
for my relief, Since that time I have been treated with the greatest 
kindness by the present Governor, Mr. Hardy. He has done his duty 
manfully, both by the country and by me (bravo.) He had his instruc- 
tions, to which he literally conformed, but never exceeded them 
(applause.) Every night at dark I was locked np in my cell, For 896 
nights I was placed in strict confinement, without a friend being allowed 
to see me at night. Ali this, however, has not broken an Englishman’s 
spirit (** nor ever shall”); never for one moment have I despaired of 
bringing my prosecutors to justice. I never had a melancholy moment, 
as I could always see, in the working of events, that my enemies would 
be beaten, and the country interfere in my behalf (applause.) In the 
spirit of a Christian, notwithstanding all they have done to prosecute 
me, I forgive the Magistrates for what personal injury they have done me. 
But as long as I live—so helpme, Heaven! I never will forgive them for 
the ernelties they have committed towards others of my fellow country- 
men (cheers.) With regard to the very handsome plate which I have the 
houonr to receive, I feel the flattering compliment paid me. I will hand 
it down as an heir-loom in my family, and give it to my children as an 
excitement to them to persevere in the catise of public liberty (cheers. ) 
My sons may live to see their father sacrificed on the block ; and if they 
do, the last instraction I will give them will be to stand up for the cause 
of pablicliberty, Icertainly am not much afraid that snch a fate is 
intended for me, though I ktow what a despotic Government can do— 
they can prefer a charge when they please, provide a Jury for their own 
purpose, and put me to death at any time ; but the question is, would it 
be political in them todo so? They well know it would not, and that 
if my blood was to flow on the scaffold, it would be a signal for theirs— 
(hear, hear.) By all the figurative language I have used this day, Lon- 
ly mean that we ask for what eur forefathers enjoyed, and that every 
man who contributes to the public wealth or safety should havea yoice in 
the Representation (hear.) If the persecutions against the people and 
against the spirit of the constitution are still to be carried on—and if 
the people of Eugland cannot recover their rights by law, they are by 
the Constitution entitled to recover them by force—at least it isso laid 
down by the old constitutional lawyers. L hope it will never come to 
that; as it could not be justified as long as the power of petitioning is 
preserved to us:—that we still have, though perhaps a little restrained 
by the operation of the six Acts (hear). There is nothing like petitions, 
The moment I came out of goal this morning, I went to what are called 
my old tricks (a laugh), and set about arequisition for a meeting of this 
county. And if there be acounty meeting, I pledge myself to attend, 
and [can also answer for my friend near me, Mr, Northmore, (brave), 
Some of you can recollect the public meetings at Wells and at Bridge. 
water, If we meet in the same manner, we shall pat all nambypamby 
politicians aside, and do something effectual. Are you then willing to 
sign a requisition? (we are ) I find, Gentleman, tbat I am rather weak ; 
and really 1 have been so long in a dungeon, and unused to speak mach, 
that I feel alack of words—TI hitch and stumble, and cannot get on, but 
you all know me,and will take the will for the deed (we will). | have got 
my secttrities one at each side, Sir Charles Wolseley and Mr. Northmore, 
They are bound for my good behaviour; but they, 1 hope, think that 
good behaviour will consist ip exposing the enemies of the country, and 
in resisting tyranny (cheers). LIretarn you thanks again for your kind- 
ness, and wil! conclude by proposing the health of ourwerthy Chairman 
Mr. Northimore, 
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The toast was drunk with acclamation. 


Mr. Northmore said he had had frequently the honour of addres* 
sing public meetings, at London and in Devonshire, but never with the 
same feelings by which he was affected at thatmoment, Tt was 400 vears 
since his immediate ancestors had left Glastonbury to reside in Devon 
shire and was the canse of the most interesting sensations to find himself 
the first of his family meeting, in political enion, the descendants of the 
fellow citizens of his ancestry in the very piace of their former residence 
(applause.) It was gratifying tohimandthe Meeting to say, that the 
cause for which they were struggling was the same for which their ances- 
tors had bled and suff red —a cause for which even King’s had suffered. 
Though he had not the pleasnre of being long acquainted with the gentle- 
men around him, his feelings were cordial towards them, ashe was con- 
vinced that their sentiments were congenial on the great question of Re- 
form. (applause). Among the attacks lately made on that qnestion, the 
speech of Mr. Canning, at Liverpool, was most prominent. He held are- 
port of that speech, and he wonld read a few extracts, and comment 
nponthem. (The hon. Gentleman read the most important passages, of Mr. 
Canning’s speech, and proceeded at great length to adduce arguments inr efu- 
tation. Fn the course of these ebservations, he displayed much ingenuily, con- 
stitutional research, and a powerful tone of mind. He introduced severel te. 
gal questions, and referred to the opinions of our constitutional writers. ) 


Mr. Northmore did not complain of the Tories being the only ene- 
mies to Reformin this conntry, In his opinion, the Whfgs were equally 
so, and as much interested in supporting rotten boronghs and corruption. 
They quarrelled with one another for the loaves and fishes, bnt always 
became united to defend themselves from the attacks of Reformers (ap- 
plause.) He denied that the reformers wished to do away with a tripartite 
Government and substitute a single instrament. He also denied that 
there was at this momenta tripartite Government at all, as the King and 
the people were equaily enslaved by the Borough faction (cheers), With 
regard to the addition tothe Representation of Yorkshire, he was not 
prepared to say that he would satisfy the country or stop the progress of 
Reform there, Should Mr. Fawkes or any Reformer there be content, 
because their Members were double? It might as well be said if two rot- 
ten apples were given, we should be satisfied when two more were offer. 
ed; or that when Canning was added to Castlereagh that all public 
discontent ought to cease (laughing and applauss.) He was disposed to 
let them, have the trne reading of Mr, Canning’s story of the red 
lion. It was thus:—A painter who would only paint a red lion, was 
asked to prepare a sign for an inn-keeper. He was willing to do so, The 
landlord wished a white bear to swing at his door’ The artist would 
only design ared lion, The landlord rejoined, and the painter repli- 
ed. The former was the most obstinate, and the artist at length gave in 
with saying —“ I'll paint you a white bear if you please, but there js not 
amanin the town who will not callit ared lion.” (laughing.) The 
red lion he considered to be Ministerial economy, which could not pe 
for solong atime got rid of, or ever would be, nontil displaced by the 
white bear of reformation (applause,) Much had been said of continental 
struggles. He agreed with old Harrington, that if one state of Enrope 
was free, all will be free; andif France ever becomes the country of liber- 
tv, England shall then be free. It was said that the peoplejhad an organ 
through its House of Representative. It was an organ to be sure; but 
it had been for some time cracked, and every one knew how disagreeable 
the sound of a cracked organ was. It was like some fine performer 
commencing Handel's Hallejnjah Chorns, and suddenly breaking off into 
four flats, This public organ, and those who have disarauged it, remind. 
ed him of an organ which he had, when a boy, at bis father’s house. He 
suddenly heard a great crash, and on examination found that a great rat 
had eaten his way to the very centre, throngh the bellews. There he 
gat, as fat as a pensioner on the Treasury Benches, and he also slipped 
away with the cunning of ail similar vermin (applause and laughter). As 
to the influence of the public press, it could never lead opinions if op- 
posed to the people. It had its yalue only when conducted on fair and 
liberal principles. In Anstria and other countries, where it was disre- 
garded, all that it could do was totally fettered. Mr. Northmore pro« 
ceeded to read several legal authorities in the Constitution and principles 
of legtslation, and after some further comments on Mr. Cauning’s speech, 
thas concluded : P 

Mr. Canning well knows that useless places are not the proof of 
a good government ; that taxation is not a dispensation of Providence ; 
and that a national debt is not a mine of wealth, er rotten boroughs the 
admiration of the whole world.” This speech was received with consi- 
derable applause, 

Mr. Hunt again rose, to propose the health of Sir Charles Wolseley 
who was one of his bail inthe sum of §001. forhis geod behaviour, and 
was also a fellow spfferer of his-—(Three times three) 


Sir. Charles Wolseley said—Geutlemen, I feel prond to receive this 
distinguished mark of your approbation, I am a mere matter of fact man, 
and can only thank you very sincerely for the honour you have done me, 
You will believe me whew I say that I shall continue to act as I have hi- 
therto done, and as a country gentleman should do, who is determined to 
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staud up for the rights and liberties of his countrymen (applguse) Had 1! 
noteven been acquainted with Mr. Hunt, or an admirer of jis politicat 
conduct, 1 would have been here this day to express my de \estation a 
once of the most unmerciful sentences ever visited on soslig ht an offence, 
if offence it was at all (applause.) I see no county gentlemen (as they 
are called) here today. No; they are frightened out of their wits; 
—they are hiding under their wives’ petticoats, lest they should be 


‘taken by some of your Somerset men by the nose (laughing.) As to your 


clergymen, Coulson and Thrings, they are despised from one part of 
the country to the other. Iam quite weak, I am almost beat ; indeed, 
T was actually so the other day by a Somerset man; but thereby hangs 
tale, and I hope to trim his jacket yet. 


The Chairman next gave as a toast, “ The Somersetshire Freeliol« 
ders, and the Committee who got up this dinner.” 


Mr. Perrott, a farmer of Middlezoy, of some property in the coun- 
ty, rose to return thanks as a Member of the Committee. He would as- 
sure the company that the Committee felt the greatest pleasure in 
performing the duty which was entrested to them, and that in tura, it 
gave them the greatest satisfaction to find that matters had been so 
conducted as to ensure general satisfaction. It gave him pride to have 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Hunt —he knew him as a heavy sufferer in 
the cause of Reform —sympathizing in the canse as well asin Mr. Hant’s 
fate (for he, Mr. Perrott, had been himself a sufferer ; ) he should always 
remember this day with the highest satisfaction. Mr. Hunt’s sentence 
and imprisonment had given them an opportunity of knowing some 
Judges and some Reverend Magistrates; and that they had beeu so 
much of both, that he should, in the warmth of his heart, exciaim— 
** From Somerset born.Jndges, and Parsoning Magistrates, good Lord 
deliver us!""—(The aliusion to the Somerset born- Judge, was said at the ta- 
ble to have reference to the Judge who signed the Magistrates’ Goal Re: 
solutions atlichester.) 

Mr. Oliver Hayward (of Mudford, near Ilchester) said that he 
felt himself peculiarly situated. As a Member of the Committee, it 
was his duty to return thanks; and yet he could himself truly say, that 
he derived as much satisfaction from allthat had that day occurred as 
any other man could enjoy who had thronged aronnd Mr. Hant,. He 
then said that there was atime when, so far from coalescing with Mr. 
H. he, on the contrary, was strongly prejudiced against him: these 
prejudices remained very strongly rivetted upon his mind, ontill the trial 
at York : of that he knew nothing, except what was published in the 
Ministerial Papers; and evenin those, garbled, as nodonbt they were, 
to serve political purposes, he saw, at the time, quite enongh to alter 
the previous opinion he had entertained of Mr. Hunt; that geutleman’s 
conduct at the York trial, the matwe of the evidence against him, the 
mode of handling it, and above all, his admirableand most consistent de- 
fence, at once pointed ont Mr.fHunt tofhim} as an injured and most op- 
pressed individual. When therefore Mr, Hunt was bronght to Ichester, 
near which place he (Mr, Hayward) lived, he was anxious to pay to 
him his personal respects, and assure him of total alteration which 
further observation on his conduct had occasioned in his mind. Beingin 
this predicament,lis only difficulty was how to open an access, with pro- 
priety,'to a gentleman with whom he was entirely unacqnainted ; and af- 
terwaiting|for some time in vain to find a friend who could introduce him, 
he at length took the step ofiatroducing himselfto Mr, Hunt; he 
went to the bastile, and did perform the office of his own introduction, 
without ceremony, and was received inthe warmest and most candid 
manner, .From that time to this, he had lost no opportunity of cultiva. 
ting Mr. Hant’s friendly acquaintance (applause). 

Mr, Hont assured the company that he had derived the utmost 
satisfaction and comfort from the society and friendlyjoffices of Mr. Per- 
rot and Hayword, They had always anticipated bis wants, aud contri- 
buted ailthat was in their power to alleviate the privations of his 
impri t (applause). 

The Chairman next gave The Clergy, who practise as well as 
preach good-willftowards man, and a service of perfect freedom ;” and 
here observed, that he could say little generally of the great higher clas- 
ses of the Clergy; they had amassed great wealth, and that ocenpation 
(namely self.enrichment,) was inconsistent with a dne discharge of pas- 
toral daties. The Chairman referred to a pamphlet recently published 
which set forth the whole amount of the chureh property all over the 
world, and by that statement itappeared, the amonnt held by the 
church of this country exceeded the portion possessed by the rest of the 
church throughout the universe (a cry of “They are too rich we all 
know’’), 

The Chairman next gave, “* May the Whigs have the sense to sive 
up their boronghs voluntarily.” He said he hoped they would take 
this step as a preliminary to their puttingin a claim for the confidence 
of the people. It appeared to him rather odd how these Wings coales. 
ced with their opponents, whenever their borongh interests were ef. 
fected ? for instance, the moment he exeter for Exeter, the two persons 
who managed that place between them, and who were always cattisg 
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each other's throats before at once cordially united to “ keep ont Beel- 
zebnb ;"" for they alike looked apon him as one ascending from the in- 
fernal regions, and who was entitled to no quarter from either (a laugh). 
This rivitted the opinion which he had always held, that a Tory was 
a downright rogue, and a Whig nothing but a hypocrite (cry of, “‘ Tis 
true, they are so.’”) 


The Chairman: An English poet has said, ‘‘ That an honest man 
is the noblest work of God.” I shall now give yon three honest men— 
Major Cartwright, Mr. Alderman Wood, and Mr. Wooler. These 
healths were drank with loud applause. 


He next gave the health of Sir Charles Bempfield. 


Mr. Hont remarked, that the moment Sir Charles had received a 
communication from him respecting the severity of his treatment in pri- 
son, be came over at once and took every pains in his power to mitigate 
that treatment. Te was right he should also add that Sir T. Campners 
had called npon him to disavow all participation in the the conduct of 
the county magistrates, with respect to the harsh rules they had adopted. 

The next toast was, ‘The Radicals who have suffered, and are 
suffering for the good cause.” 


Then came, “Spain, Greece, Portagal, and America, and the 
¢canse of freedom all over the world.” 


The Chairman prefaced his toast by remarking that he had an inti- 
mate knowledge of Spain, where he always knew that the soldiers felt 
for the people. Tt was generally trne of the soldiery, that in places 
where they were kept carefully pent ap in barracks, they lost all identity 
with the people; but where they were left in communion with the buik of 
the nation to which they helonged, they always partook of the national 
spirit, and refased to he made the tools of despotism. Whenever Spain 
was free, Portugal wonld be free. 


The anirit of freedom was contagions, and would apread from wa- 
tion to nation thronghout the civilized world. Why were not the Greeks 
assisted during their present struggle? becanse the boroughmongers 
suppressed the energies of Englighmen (applause). 


The Chairman then gave the last toast on his list, which was, 
“No taxation withont the consent ofthe peovle.” This he said was real 
and strict law 3 it was sodeciared and delivered by a statute as old 
as Edward the 6th, and also by Lord Coke: their solemn declaration 
was, that no taxes could be levied but for ‘“ the defence of the realm 
and the general profit thereof.” 


Sir Charles Wolseley begged, before the eomnany broke up, they 
would permit him to drink to the health of the Northern Union—an as- 
sociation of the utmost use to the canse of Reform: they onght to 
adopt it as a mode! for a similar society in the Songh, As Treasnrer of 
the Northern Union, he could assure them that the remittances of 
small snubscribtions from the honest Reformers of Lancashire was uni- 
form and constant and would be of the greatest ase.—{(A cry of “ Sue. 
cess to the Penny Subscription” was{then general.) The Meeting broke 
up at eleven o'clock. 


At eleven o'clock on Thuraday morning Mr. Fant, accompained 
dy Sir Charles Wolseley, Mr. Northmore, and Mr. Hunt, jun. set ont 
in their baronche from Glastonbury, throngh Shipton. Mallet, to Frome, 
and proceeded from thence on Friday to Warminster ; he was exnected 
to reach Middleton Cottage, his own residence, on Friday night. Ta the 
course of the journey Mr. Hant was greeted loudly by different cronds 
of people who were attracted to the line of the procession, Mr. 
Munt thanked his friends for their zeal and marks of attention, and 
proceeded onwards to his own honse ata more ravid pace than that at 
which the cavalcade moved when advancing to Giastonbary. Mr. Hunt 
appeared anxious to reach the end of his journey, as he said he had to 
keep Satorday open for himself to shoot his Sunday's dinner, 





LATE EUROPE DEATHS. 


On the 18th of Nov. the Rev Spring Cashorne, of Pakentam, 
Suffolk, vicar of Old Newton; at Watford, Stephen Ardrenoif, Esq. 
aged 70; aged 27, Christina, wife of Mr. Joseph Vigevena, of Bishop- 
gate-street Without; at Binestile-Greenwich, aged 58, John Fielder, 
Esq. Surveyor to his Majesty's Forces ; at Dorchester, Captain Edward 
Robert Lambert, H. FP. 2ist Fasileers, and late of the 64th foot ; at 
Aberdeen, John Brine, M. D., of Teignmoath, Devon, and. late of 
Cavendish-square, London ; at Brompton, aged 70, Mrs. Mary Anne 
Catts, widow of the late Robert Catts, of the E. I, Co.’s Service 3 at 
Elbam, aged 47, Lieutenant James Lawrence, late of the 13th Licht 
Dragoons ; at Clay-hill, Enfield, on the day of its birth, the infant child 
of Edward Harman, Esq, ; In Great Russell street, Bloomsborv, Vyner 
Snell, Esq. of ,Whitley-court, Gloucestershire; at London Wail, aged 
84, Mr. Thomas Wiltshire ; on Saturday, the 23d of Nov, at his sister’s 
Southwood Honse, Higagate, George Longman, Esq, 
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On Windoo Prosclptism, Ke.. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Ia confirmation of what we have stated in your Journal for June 
last respecting Proselytiem among the Hindoos, we beg leave to offer 
the following extract from the Asiatic Researches, vol. XI, p. 122: 

“The Hindus insist, that their's is the universal religion of the 
world, and that the others are only deviations from the Mother Church. 
In India are found the four grand classes, the three first of which are 
entitled to the benefit of regeneration; all the rest of mankind belong 
to the fifth class, branching ont into an innumerable variety of tribes. 
The idea that the Hindus admit of no proselytes, arises fram our not 
understanding the principles of that religion: we belong to it, thongh 
in a homble station.; it requires no admission of conrse, and we dre 
entitled to all the benefits and advantages which this Mother Church 
offers to uns. We may pray; perform the p&jaé; have the homa offered 
for us, for our relations and friends, paying forthe same, as the other 
Hindds; we may have a Brahman for our puréhite, or chaplain and 
almoner.”” 

As the essav from which this is extracted was written by a gen. 
tleman of great learning, and who has given up a large portion of his 
life to Hindoo researches, we cannot on this subject wish for better 
authority. 

In reference to our essay in the Journal of last month, respecing 
the descendants Geté, we are from the following circumstances much 
inclined to believe that the Ghickars and Gujars, two tribes well known 
in the north of India, are also deseended from that people, or from 
some other Tartar nation. - 

We read in Dow's History of Hindostan, vol. I, page 146, that, in 
the vear 1203, “ during the residence of Matiommed Ghori at Lahore, 
the Gickers, who inhabited the country from that branch of the Indus 
which is called the Nilab, ap to the foot of the Mountains of Sewalic, 
began to exercise unheard-of cruelties upon the Mussulmen; so that the 
communication between the provinces of Peshawir and Moultan was 
entirely ent off. These Gickers were a race of wild barbarians, without 
either religion or morality. It was a custom among them, as soon as a 
female child was born, to carry her to the market-place, and there pro: 
claim aloud, holding the child in one hand, anda knife in the other, 
that any person who wanted a wife might now takeher, otherwise sho 
was immediately pnt to death: by this means they had more men than 
women, which occasioned the custom of several husbands to ove wife. 
When this wife was visited by one of her husbands, sbe set up a mark 
at the door, which being observed by any of the others, he immediately 
withdrew. e 

“This barbarous people continued to make incursions upon the 
Mahommedans, till, in the latter end of the Emperor’s reign, their 





chieftain was converted to the Mussulman faith by one of his captives. 


He, npon the change of principles, addressed the King, who advised 
him to endeavonr to convert his people ; and at the same time hononred 
him with a title and a dress, and confirmed him in the command of the 
monntains. A great part of these mountaineers being very indifferent 
abont religion, followed the opinions of their chief, and acknowledged 
the true faith. At the same time about 400,000 of the inhabitants of 
Teraiba (Terahyeh). who inhabited the monntains between Ghizni and 
the Indns, were converted, some by force and others by inclination,”* 

Of the Gujars we have less information, and therefore some doubts 
as to their origin ; but snppose, from the similarity of name, that they 
were one of the nnmerons tribes of Gujerat who have emigrated into 
tlie Panjab, and have at times obtained considerable power. Many of 
them have been converted to the Sikh religion, and itis said that, al. 
thongh Nanie prohibited his followers from eating hog's flesh, his suc. 
cessors were ebliced to tolerate it, from considerations of indulgence to 
the nnmerons converts of the Jat and Gnjar tribes, among whom the 
wild hog is a favonrite species of food. In page 504, of the Account 
of Canbol, it appears that a namber of them have also been converted 
to the Mahommedan religion. 

The Ghickers are freqnentiy mentioned in history, and are parti. 
enlarly. noticed in Rennell’s Memoir of the Map of Hindostan.¢ Oar 
knowledge of the Gujars is limited, but it is: from their easy conversion, 
that we think they conld never have been worshippers of the Hindu 
Triad, while it is well known that the Tartars and other Boodhists have 
been very tractable on this subject. 

Probably some of your correspondents residing in India may favour 
us with a farther account of these two tribes. 


December, 1822. . ef 





* As we have compared this passage with an excellent copy of 
Ferishta, we can vonch for the transla tion being a very fair one, except 
the number, which is not stated in our copy, In the conrse of our 
inquiries, we shal! probab ly be able to discover more of the Terahych. 

+See Sir John Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. XI. 

$¢ While Mr. Elphinstone was encamped ‘at Hassun Abdanl he re 
ceived a letter from the Sultan of the Gickers, and a present of grapes 
which grew wild in his country, 
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ASIATIC DEPAIBTMNEATE. 
She Lord of Doubts. $ existence, and the most undeniable evidence, that the’whole was 
ouce in animation ; then indeed, we might be accused with justice 
To the Editor of the Journal. of “obstinate incredulity,” if we should still express a doubt as 
Sir, to the genuineness of the Mermaid and the Monster’s Head, 


The Lord Chancellor is so delighted with the titillation : 


of doubling, that be would allow nobody to doubt bat himself, 
if be had the prerogative of issuing licenses for that parpose. It 
will nevee be said of Kldon's Doubis, as of Dirleton’s, that they 
are better than other men's certainties, though they bad the 
power, in tke cases of Lord Byron's Cain, and Lawrence’s Lec- 
tures, to decide suits of great importavce to the parties and to 
the public. He now maintains that a Gand Jnry have no right to 
doubt, “ They have to consider,” he savs, “whether the case is 
sufficiently clear ; my businéss is toconsider whether itis suffici- 
ently doubiful, Now when a Grand Jury find a (rae bill, they cannot 
think it clear that the prisoner is guilty, for they have only heard 
theevidence on one side, and the rrisoner musi be presamed to 
be innocent until convicted be the Petiy Jury. It is because they 
think his innocence sufficient!: doubsfulinat they send bim for trial 
toa petty jury But the Lod Chancellor hears both sides of the ques- 
tion with inimitable patience, (Query, whether that excellent gift 
is more needful and meritorious in him or the suitors?) and final- 
ly arrives at a state of sufficient doubtfalness. Surely he might 
spare a little faculty of doubting to the Grand Jury, who hear 
only one side! Shakespeare’s last stage in human life is “sans 
every thing,” bation the case of Lord Eldin, we may safely 
predict that it will not be sans dowte. It is to be hoped that his 
physicians will not decide his case hy their doubts, 


ere. 5 N. N, 
The Mermaids Discussed. 


. To the Editor of the Journal. 
SIR, 

Ivis a singular coincidence that jast at the very time we 
bave a Mermaid exhibiting here, we should receive an atcount of 
a similar exhibition at home. Some doubts have arisén in the minds 
of many pessons here as to the genuincoess of these “ wonders of 
the world” the Mermaid and the Sea Monster, whilst others again 
who have seen and examined them, maintain, that they are an- 
questionably productions of Nature. At home it would appear 
that the Sceptics have brought the matter to an issue in this way; 
If, say they, the production is natural, submit it to the only test 
of demonstration —dissection, which can be effected without inju- 
sy to the Gigare, for the purposes of exhibiton. But as the owners 
of the wonder have refused to admit of the applicatiou of this 
test, it is assumed, and not anreasonably, that the curiosity (and 
such itreally is, whether nataral or artificial) is only another speci- 
men of Japanese ingenuity, as they are celebrated for timposi- 
t ons of this kind. 


It has been asserted by an annonymous writerin the Jour- 
NAL, that the Mermaid and Sea Monster’s Head exhibiting here, 
are evidently artificial, and that the latter io particular is a stupid 
attempt at imposition; but it appears from a paragraph in your 
Jouvxnat of the 15th, that you have received from a Medical 
gentleman the most positive assurance that these curiosities are 
natural productions. The Mermaid exhibiting ia London, was 
also pronounced on the authority of the Medical men who exa- 
mined it at the Cape, to be a genuine prodaction of Nature, but 
nevertheless it jis considered by those who have seen it in 
London to be artificial— Who shall decide when_Doctors dis- 
agree!” The fact is, that the Medical gentlomen at homie, do not 
conceive that mere ocular demonstration is sufficient to decide 
the qnestion atissue; and indeed it does appear somewhat dif 
ficult to imagine, in what respect their opinion, deduced from 
such a source, is entitled to more weight than that of any other 
person who has been accustomed to behold and compare artificial, 
with natoral productions, If indeed, the Medical gentieman had 
jnoformed as, that he was permitted to ase the dissecting knife, and 
that he had traced the janction of the bones and mascles of the 
human spceies with those of the fish; that he had examined eare- 
fully the whole internal stractare of this extraordinary production; 
that he perceived init every thing necessary fos its submarine 
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But defective as the evidence in their favour now is, and indeed 
overbalanced as itis, by that which makes against them, we may 
well, I think, be forgiven for a little scepticism on the subject. 


To day again, however, we are presented in your JoURNAL 
with a Notarial Document to prove, that the Mermaid exhibiting 
at Messrs. Davies and Co’s. is genuine, together “ with a Note of 
the Learned Translator and eminent Anatomist who after @ care- 
fal examination &«.” pronounced that opision of it, But what does 
this Notarial Document assert, or what does it prove? why 
it asserts that the curiosity was brought from Japan, and the de- 
ponents swear it is genuine. — Why ? because they have compared 
it with other articles of the same description, from the same place, Did 
any one ever hear of such ani inference from such data? When 
it is known that the Japanese are dealers in these kinds of impo- 
sition, and as the London Editor observes, ‘‘there is hardly a 
Nataralist of eminence in Europe who has oot in the shape of 
birds, fishes, and insects had experiments of this kind made up- 
on his science and curiosity from the same ingenious mart.” If 
this be trae, the circamstance of the Mermaid being accompani- 
ed by otherarticles of a similar description, “ merely proves, that 
the Japanese find the trade of imposing the productions of their 
ingenuity on the credulous, as wonders of Nature, a thriving one, 
and therefore deal init by wholesale. Thisis all that the Notari- 
al docament proves; except indeed, that the gentleman who 
brought these cariositics, the Mermaid and Devil's Head, to 
Calcutta, and the Exhibitors of them bave not desiguedly at- 
tempted to impose on the public; and I verily believe that 
there is not the slightest foundation for sucha suspicion, It 
does not seem to me that any stronger proof of this can he ree 
quired than the fact of so large asam as 9000 Rupees having 
been refused for these curiosities by the owner of them; if he 
did not sincerely believe them to be natural productions why 
run the risk of detection by a public exhibition, when he could 
pocket a larger profit without doing so? 


But, after all, where is this piace, this Olraga where these 
Monsters were found; even our latest books on Geography mention 
it not; nor does any one seem to know where itis, They say itis on 
the coast of Japan; but where? those who have been there, know 
it not; nor docs it appear in any Map or Chart. Again, bow 
does it happen that these wonders of the world, honour Japan 
only, with their presence? Can any one tell us what particular 
attraction there is in the climate, or in what respect the waters 
of the ocean, that wash the shores of Japan, are so peculiarly 
calculated for the abode of these Marine Monsters? Does not 
the examination of the gentleman skilled in anatomy, if it en- 
ables himto pronounce them natural productions, also afford 
some clue to their natural history? Do they live by preying on 
small fish, or how? are they amphibious, or do they live entire- 
ly in the waters of the ocean? and how above ali, do they pro- 
pagate their species? These are questions that might at Icast 
be, conjecturally, if not positively, answered, by a professional 
gentleman, whose examfmation bas been so minute as to enable 
him to declare that these masine wonders are really natural pro- 
ductions, 


Adverting once more to the test of dissection, it seems to 
me the only means of setting at rest for ever the doubts as to the 
genuioeness of the Mermaid; and if, as the London Editor asserts, 
this test can be applied without injaring these Curiosities for the 
purpose of exhibition, why not let it be done privately; then if 
the result should confirm the opinion of the Medical Gentleman 
alluded to by you, it would of course immediately be made known, 
settie a long debated question, and amply reward the risk 
incurred by the Owner of the Mermaid. If, on the other hand, 
the dissection should decide this Monstrous object, to be only 
a most extraordinary specimen of Japanese ingenuity, why then 
it would be only necessary to close up ingeniously the apertares 
made by the dissecting knives and say no more about the matter 

‘til) the reecipts for the exhibition of these eoriosities should 
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amount to a sam sofficient to satisfy the just expectations of the 
importer of them, when the discovery of the deception ought to 
be made known. I do not conceive thatin this case, those who 
paid to see this supposed natural curiosity would have any jast 
cause of complaint ; because they will have been gratified to the 
fall extent of their expectations for the time; and the sight of the 
objects exhibited, is worth the money paid for it, even if they 
are not nataral, but merely wonderfal specimens of the ingenuity 
of a people about whom we are by no means well informed, and 
who areby many considered a semi-barbarous race, 

Itis perhaps too mach to expect thatan individual would 
incar the risk of Josing a chance ef gain, for the sake of deciding 
a dispated question in natural history; bat as he has already 
most probably realized aconsiderable sam by the exhibition of 
the Mermaid, it may be concladed, that the owner of it wonld 
now be willing to dispose it of for less than the amount he has 
once refused for it, and I would saggest that it may be worthy 
the consideration of the Members of the Asiatic Society, whether 
it might not be desirahle to purchase this curiosity by subscrip- 
tion to place itin their Museum—they might then decide the 
question whether the preduction was nataral or not—and either 
as a curiosity of Natare, or a rare specimen of ingenaity, it 
would be a valuable addition to their store of natural or artifi- 
cial curiosities, 

I am, Sir, Your's, &e. 
April 18, 1823. A SCEPTIC. 


Profanation of the Sabbath. 


To the Editor of the Journal, 


There is an abuse existing in Calcutta, which I am well 
assured only requires to be brought to the notice of the proper Au- 
thorities to meet the necessary check; and I nope, I shall be ex- 
cused if I make your Jouxnat the medium of commanication, 
The abuse I allade to, are the frequent scenes of Gambling on the 
Sabbath, by the lower classes of Portuguese, Malays, and 
Chinese, who assemble in the vicinity of Tiretta Bazar, Jaan 
Bazar, and several other public places, contrary to the prohibi- 
tion published in the year 1793; which docament as it gow lays 
before me, [shall here subjoia for the good of the Public, who 
may perhaps have forgotten that sacha salatary Regalation exists, 





Sir, 





PROCLAMATION, 
By the Right Honourable the Governor Gen eral in Countil. 


Calcutta, November 9, 1799. 
Whereas it has been represented to the Right Honorable the Go- 
wernor General in Council, that several places in the vicinity of Catent- 
ta, and elsewhere, within these provinecs, are become the ordinary 
resort of disorderly persons from the foreign settlemens on the sabbath. 
day; aud that at such places of public resert, horse-races are 
frequented, and the pernicious practice of gambling prevails, to the 
scandal of the British Government, and to the prejudice of those who 
are entitled to its protection; and whereas the profanation of the day 
set apart for the solemn observance of public worship, is a practice 
destructive of the good order aod morals of society, aud contrary to 
the doties and ordinances of the protestant religion ; his Lordship in 
Coancil hereby orders and directs ail Magistrates, aud Offieers Com- 
manding at Military Stations, to wrohibit horse-races, and all other 
meetings for the purpose of gaming on the Sabbath.day, within the 
limits of their respective jurisdictioas or commands ; and if any person 
or pessons shall be guilty of disobedience to such prohibition, the 
Magistrates and Officers of the district or station, in which such offence 
shall be committed, are hereby strictly commanded to report the name 
or names of any perso or persons so offending, to the Right Honorabie 
the Governor General in Council; and his Lordship in Council here. 
by declares, that the person or persons so offending, shall be liable to 
forfeit the protection of the Honourable the East India Company, aud to 
be sent to Europe. 
Pablished by order of the Right Honourable the Governor General 
in Council. 
—— G. BARLOW, Sec. to Gort. 
By this it is evident, that the Magistrates have fall autho- 
rity to act in such cases, and Idonot doubt, that this pernicious 
practice will soon be patastop to, when once the Magistrates 
ef Calcutta are made aware of its existence. — Your's obediently, 
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Established at a Meeting of Parents, Gnardians, and Friends, on 
the \st of March, 1223, No. 11, Park-Street, Chowrinohee, 
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ComMITTEE oF MANAGEMENT. 


J. L. Buaney, ;C. Kerr, 
Epwarp Braicurmay, }; Rosent Kerr, 
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M. Jouxstox, ; P. Surwercann. 


J. W. RICK ETTS, «00000 +10 Secretary. 

ALEXANDER AND CO......+ Treasurers, 

T. BARTLETT, ...6 6+ 00+0460Sub-Treasurer and Accountant. 
G. LYCKE, cece: sees oo sreee e SUTOEON, 
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$y ccc ete nse oe ee ee Chaplain, 
Revd. M. Hiuy,...0.. eevee. Professor of Sciences, 
J. B. Warnen, o-...0..Professor of Classes. 
R. Sairtt,.cccccccce coevscdiaster, 





he Pian of Education will comprise the study of the He- 
Brew, Latin, Greea, Frencu, and Enovisu, as well as of the 
Oriental Languages; History, both Sacred and Profane; Gro- 
Grapuy, Arirumetic, Book. Keeping, Matwematics, Mecnas 
nics, Practicat CHemistry, &c. &e. 


TERMS: 
In the Elementary Depariment. 


Boarders, eeeeee te eeeee 32 Rupees per Month, 
Hate-BoaRDERS, «.eee0 16 Ritpees per Month, 
Day-ScHouars, .......- 12 Rupees per Mouib. 


In the Classical Department. 


BoarDers, eoccce seesee 40 Rupees per Month. 
Hace Boarders, «secees Zt Rupees per Month, 
Dav-SCHULARS, ...2.-.. 20 Rupees per Month. 


In the P voessional Department. 
BoaRDERS, ....42 eeeeee 50 Rupees per Month. 
Hacr-Boarvders, ...... 34 Rupees per Month. 
DAY-SCHOLARS, eeeese+- 30 Rupees per Month, 


A reasonable reduction of rates will be made it favoar of 
those who may send more than two Pupils to the Institution in 
proportion to ihe excess beyond that number, 


Every Boader is to bring with him, on admission into the 
Institution, a complete stock of wearing apparel, 


An Extra charge will be made for Music, Drawing and 
Dancine. 


The object of Edacation being not only to cultivate the Un- 
derstanding, but to improve the Dispositions, aad form the 
Mind, strict attention will be paid to religioas aud moral Daties. 
Cleanliness, and whatever else may contribute to health, will be 
studioasly observed. The Masters will dine at the same table 
with the Pupils. 


The professed religious principles of the Institation will be 
those of the Established Church of England, but without opera- 
ting to the prejudice of any other denomination of Christians 
whatever. Morning and Evening Prayers will he conducted at 
the School ; aud Divine Service will be regularly performed eve- 
ry Sunday. 

The Institation will be sabject to the regolar superintend- 
ence of the Commities of Management; two of whom will visit it 
tn weekly rotation, to take cognizance of all matters requiring 
special notice. 

Parents, Guardians, and Friends will be entitled to visit the 
Institution at all hours of the day, without any restraint what- 
ever, All other persous, coming with a proper recommendation, 
will be allowed {res access to the Lastitution, 
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During the hours of recreation, one of the Masters will con- 
stantly attend, to ptevent irregalarities, and enforce an exact 
observance of order and correctness of deportment. 


There will be two seasons of Vacation in the year; one at 
the time of Eastez, and the other at Christmas. Quarterly EBx- 
aminations of pupils will be holden by the Committee ef Manace- 
ment; and a General Annual Examination will always precede 
the Christmas Vacation, when Parents, Guardians, and Friends, 
as well as the Public at large, will be solicited to honor the In- 
stitution with their presence, Itis the serious and earnest wish 
of the Committee of management, that the Panils should never 
be called home at any other time (cases of sickness excepted,) 
than during the regalar Vacations; as it is found by experience, 
that repeated absence from School generaliy proves_ prejadicial, 
not only to the application, but also to the happiness of the 
Pupils. 

A publie Library will be attached to the Institution, as well 
for the ase of the Master, as for the ‘improyement of the minds 
of the Scholars. 

N. B.—The Seminary is to open on the Ist of May next, 

The Female branch of the Institation will be andertaken, as 
soon asthe necessary arrangements for that purpose are com- 
pleted. 

A plan is‘also in contemplation, the object of whieh is to 
provide for the gratuitous edacationof children, who shall have 
remained for some time in the Institution, and whose Parents or 
Guardians may die in indigent circumstances, 

By order of the Committtee of Management, 


JOHN W. RICKETTS, Sec. P..A. I. 





Srlections. 

Moedres, April 5, 1823.—The Ship James Dremmonp, Captain 
Geo. Wive, sailed for Calcutta on Wednesday tonching at Coringa,— 
Passengers.—Mr. Suter, Mr. Pani Jordon and Family, and Mr. O. L. 
Agabeg. Weave no arrivalsto notice. The Davin ScotrT will sail 
in prosecution of het voyage to England to-morrow evening.— Passen. 
ers from Madras.—Mrs. W. Scot, Miss-MecCabe, P. Cherry, Esq. 
Capt. Eviaway, and Lient. Bagshaw. 


Newsmongering.—A considerable time has now elapsed since any 
novel or im -ortant Intelligence has reached this Settlement: and the last 
week in particolar has been so barrea in this respect, as not to produce 
any thing, evento divert the public anxiety from that high pitch of 
expectation to whichit has been necessarily raised by the long pro-. 
tracted delay of all Enropean news.—Our day of pablication having 
however arrived, it becomes onr duty, notwithstanding the-sterility of 
the period, to produce our usual number of pages: a duty, which may 
be justly compared to that of a stage coach which must travel whether 
there be passengers or not: thongh the compari<on, if followed a little 
further, will prove in favor of the coachman, inasmuch as the Editor 
not only dtives his round but must find passergers for his columns too 
—in general not withont great corporeal fatigue, and considerable ex. 
pense of invention. —London Ejitors, when reduced to these distress. 
ing straits, have great abundance of resources. They have their 
fashion mongers, and their scandal mongers, and their murder.mongers— 
in short a whole college of news mongers, essayists and epigrammatists 
at ¢ommand.—They will in five minutes infect all Constantinople with 
the plague: aud fill a column in manufactured and fictitions accounts 
about the triamph of the Tarks over the Greeks.—Then another coyp- 
siderable portion of the Paper is filled (we speak from. ocular demon- 
stration) with hundsome ernptiogs of Mount Vesuvious—so that columns 
of smoke consume almost all the columns of the paper. Then many 
houses in the Eastern, Western and Midland Counties are burglariously 
entered—Gentiemen are stopped on the Turnpike Road—a Farmer’s 
hay-yard set fire to—a few Cattle struck with lightning ——an impor. 
tant and minute account given of how much somebody had walked or 
ate for a wager; long stories about longevity—with a few rupee puffs 
about quack medicines and patent shoe-blacking i MP ar By eS 
does this picture, courfeons reader, remind you of a London Print? 
and thus a very excellent, novel and entertaining paper is completed.—_ 
Usfortanately our Madras Editors have none of these advantages.— 
The confined nature of the society in which they write imposes too 
severe a serntiny on their veracity to allow them ¢o rob and murder 
people-at such a rate with impunity —thanks to our Police—and any at- 
tempt to introduce an European incorrectly into an interesting paragraph 
cannot evade detection.— Madras Gazette. 
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Letter from Tirhoot.—The following is an extract of a letter from 
Tirhoot :— 

“The weather has been unnsaally hot for the season, with. strong 
westerly gales, which have proved rather destructive to the Indigo 
plant. Onr Planters are crying out sadly, as they have had occasion 
to sow and re-sow, and drill and re-drill, till their patience is almost 
exhausted; and I fear their expectation of this year’s crop are but 
indifferent. There seems, however, little doubt the price of Indigo 
will keep np,"so as to give a handsome profit should the quantity manon- 
factured be even considerably less than last ‘yeat’s produce,” 


We also anderstand, that the Jessore Indigo offered for sale to-day 
at the Exchange went off briskly at an average of abont 250 Rs. per 
per maund: some as high as 280.— India Garette. 


Captain Cumberlege.— We shall feel much gratified, if by giving in- 
sertion to the following extract of a Letter from London, we in the 
smallest degree contribnie to the success of the Gentleman thereia 
named. The character which ‘Captain Cumberlege ever maintained 
thronghout his long career in the H.C. Service ia well Known in this 
country, and we donbt not bnt that many of those who years ago were 
gratified, while passengers with him ont, will gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity thos offered them of returning with him, 


London, December 2, 1822.—The friends of Captain Jotin Cuom- 
berlege, who formerly Commanded the Honorable Company’s Ships 
Crariron and Surry, will no donbt be happy to learn that he is going 
ont ence more in Command of a very fine Teak built ship, called the 
Ganors. He wil leave this in April or May next for Madras and 
Bengal, and expects to Sail again from Calentta abont December 1823. 
I believe it is well known, that no Commander ever gave more gerieral 
satisfaction than Captain C. to the namerons Passengers he took ont at 
different times to India, and it is to be hoped that some of them may, by 
the time I have meationed, be ready to re-embark with their old Com- 
mander, for this delightful Country, whare there is every happiness 
with a moterate In'apendence. But at all eventsthey must ere, thie 
have many young snbstitutes whom Captain C.: will doubtless take the 
same good care of, as he did of ther Paents, when dashing young Meu 
and Spinaters, a few years ago.” —John Bu'l, 

Phe Acrolite.—( From a Correspondent.) —Asa good deathas been said 
about the Aerolite which fell at Fattivore, in the Allahabad district, 
the accompanying extract may be read with some interest. 


“Signor Angelo Bellani, Canon of Pavia, has published an Essay 
* On the fall of an ancient Aerolite, not mentioned in the catalogues 
poblisded by the learned, preceded by a dissertationon the origin of 
this phenomenon, Besides its hypothesis, the principal feature is the 
following, extracted from a work on the Settallian Museum, published 
at Tortena in 1677, under the title of “‘ Museo-o-galaria adanata dal sae 
pere, e dallo studio del Sen. Can, Manfredo Settala nobile Milanese, 
descritta in Ital. daP. Fr Scarabetli.””. The celebrated Settala was 
still living, aged 84, as we read on the portrait which is prefixed to this 
edition.” 


In the 18th chapter of this book, says M. Bellani, we find the fol- 
lowing passage:—‘‘ It seems evidently demonstrated, that thander ought 
to be attributed to a sclid and stony substance, and not to an exhalation 
of any kind, as is proved by one of these stones projected from the elonds, 
which strack with sudden death a Franciscan Friar of Santa Maria del- 
Ja Pace, at Milan, and which is open to the inspection of every body in 
our Maseum. I will relate the circumstances of this event, that no one 
may doubt its anthenticy; All the other monks of the Convent of St. 
Mary hastened up to him who had been struck, a8 well from curiosity 
as from pity, and among them was also the Canon Manfredo Settala. 
They all carefaily examined the corpse, to discover the most secret and 
‘decisive effects of the shock which had struck him; they found it was 
onone of the thighs, where they perceived a wound blackened either 
by the gangrene or by the action of the fire. Impelled@ by enriosity, 
they enlarged the aperture to examine the interior of it; they saw that 
it penetrated to the bone, and were much surprized to find at the bot- 
tom of the wound a roundish stone which had made it, and had killed 
his mouk in a manver equally terrible aud wnexpected. This stone 
weighed abont a quarter ‘of an ounce; it had a sharp edge, and its sur- 
face resembled one of those silver coins w hich are curteut at Milan wh. 
der the name of Phillip. It was not, however, perfectly round, having 
on one side a rather obtuse angle, Its colour varried, so that on one 
part it was that of a bornt brick, and on the other it seemed to be co- 
vered with a thin ferrnginons and shining crust. Being broken ia the 
middle, it emitted an insupportable smell of sulphur. 


M. Bellani observes, on th circumstances in this narrative which 
so forcibly attest its authenticity. Ina note, he says, ‘“ M, Abel Remn- 
sat treating of the Aerolites of China, states, that thongh they have 
frequently fallen in populons countries, there is no instance of any per. 
son having been steuck by one of them, either in China or in Europe. 
The instance which we have just related is therefore the only one 
kaowa,”’—~ Government Gazette, 
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Marquis of Mastinags. 


Additional Subscribers to the Painting and Statue of the Marquis 
of Hastings. 








Agra. 
150 
200 


—_—_—-— 


350 


George Burn, .. Sa. Rs, 
Colonel D. Mcicod, .... 


Hasni. 
John Colvin,........ 50 
W. J. Savory,...... 20 
W. Dundas,......... 50 

Sa. Rs.. eee 

Goruekpore. 

Captain R. Martin,.. 50 
D. W. Grabaw, eeee 50 
Lieut. Donglas, .... 30 
Lieut. Grant, .... 20 
Capt. Stonehouse, .. 20 
Capt. McLeod, .... 20 
J. Marley, cccoscsee 16 


Mhow. Se. Rs. 
Lieut. Col. Fagan, .. 50 
Captain G. Casement 50 
Lieut,Garden, .... 32 
Lieut. Walter, .... 16 
Major H.. Thomson, 20 
Capt. Hearsay, -... 16 
B. Roxburgh, ...... 16 
Wa Ectecécse UO 
R. McKenzie,...... 16 


Major J. J. F. Leith, 20 Hon’ble A. Ramsay,..,. 400 

Captain Alues, ....' 30 Jeemalpore. 

(Sonat Rupees 282—— 2733 {| A. McLeod,.........++6 100 

Saugor. Seeiapore Oude. 

Lieut. Blair,........ 50 Lieut. Col. Thomas, 23 

Lieut. Blake,...... 10 Captain Gardener, 10 

Captain James, ..... 40 Ensign Struthers,.. 8 

Lieut. Buttenshaw, .. 40 Ensign Lasyagbt, . 4 
Sonat Rupees 140 Lt. J. Swetenbam,., 8 

J. Spillsbury,...... 16 ‘a _— 

Lieut. M. Nicolson, 20 66 64 12 


D. Wovellarm,...... 20 
J. Clack, esccctcece 40 
J. Hepworth, ...... 20 


At 3 per cent. 136 
April 7, 1823. 





Sa. Rs. 1766 8 
Previously advertized16,724 0 





Total, 18,490 8 


Fd Ad A bet eel Od dk A ee Le od a 


JAMES BRYCE, Secretary, 





Commercial Beports. 
(From the Caleutta Exchange Price Current of Thureday laat.) 


Note.—It being difficult to quote with preciseness the piices of the 
following Articles, the mode of stating generally, whether they are at 





an advance or discount, has been adopted as being sufficient to give a 
tolerable correct idea of the Market.—The Exchange being at Par. 
References.—(P.C.) Prime Cost of the Article as Invoiced at the 
Manufacturer's prices, exclusive of Freight and Charges, —(A.) Advance 
ov the same.—(D.) Discount, 
Broad Cloth, fine, ..... aeetnnes Deennees 6 a Oper cent. A 
See GENO, GORTOD. oc cccctccccceccs P.C. © a@ Oper cent. D 
DS ctewesds. opeencessocsees aanens 15 a@ 20 per cent. D 
MET Coc cceccdcepoess Biscanehs 20 a 25 per cent. A 
Dd inten nneditnieadian esneeees P.C. 5 a@ 10 per cent. D 
Ss MIs onne6os apes -qevenemsigees 5 a 10 per cent. A 
Earthen-ware, ...... ndecrcoedpccecesec 15 @ 20 per cent, A 
Glass-ware, eneceeesibccocéasesntte Ge ~8 6€ Bewant.2 
DY Ws. 060066 w60escececes P.C. © «@ 10 per cent. D 
Hosiery, Coccccccccccces eegcccccbe Ge «88 @ 8 per coat. DB 
Malis, assorted, .........cccecceeeeeee 10 @ 16 per cent. A 
Oilman’s Stores, .......... cinhnihe tne 20 a 25 per cent. A 
PE ascdtnccsepecoosesccessessls > © 6 Som a. & 
PRICE OF BULLION. 
Spanish Dollars, ..........Sicca Rupees 206 4 « 206 §& per 100 
Doudloons, cece ree crecrerecseceseces 30 8 @ 31 8 each 
Joes, oF Pezas, ....ce0e wscccessesess 17 8 @ JT 12 each 
Dutch Ducats,.....55+ epsecsescsesese 4 4 @ $13 each 
Pe PES euacecas sipses cosopooe 8 8 CG 8 8 cock 
Silver 5 Franc pieces, ...... ....... ++» 1909 4 @ 190 & per 100 
ao eocecccccccosccscccn po «68SlCUGR BG 8S EG Cot 
Sovereigns, ......... epee rereestessees ie 13 « 81 0 
Bank of England Notes, SOCORRO ee etee 986 WwW 6 
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@s Correspondents. 


As the OssenveRr's leticr contains no statement of facts nor argu- 
ments, but indulges in persoval reflections egainst PuiLo-THEMIs end 
his Friend, we must decline giving i¢ insertion. 





Stations of Peesels in the River, 


CALCUTTA, “APRIL 17, 1823. 


At Diamond Herbour.—Georeina, and Vinetyta, outward- bound, 


remain, —Zet, (f.), passed dowu,—Carmo, (2.), inward-bound, re- 
mains. 


Kedgeree,—Exiza, (P.), passed down. 


New Anohorage.—H C.S. Rovau Geoncr,—Maneiss,—Esperan- 
ga, (P.),~—Cengus, (brig), proceeded down 


Seugor.—Conve bo Rio Parpbo,(P.), gone to Sea. 





The Ship Francts CHARLoTre, Captain P. Johason, is expected 
to sail for China, in a day or two. 





Ships Abvertised for Bifferent Ports. 











. obabli i 
Ships’ Names. Commanders. Where Bound. # f Se nage 
Cireassian, ......|0. Wasse,........]London, ...,.. 20th May 
Exmonth, ......{G. Evans, ...... London, ......jIa afew days 
Woodford, ...... Alfred Chapman,..jLondou, .,....)All April 


Clydesdale, ....,.]D. Mackellar, ...)Liverpool, ....)/Ditto 
Perseverance, .¢..|Thomas Bann,....|Liverpool, ..../Ditto 
Louisa,....,...../T. B. Woolls, ....)C. of GoodHope,|20ih May 

















Tudian Oak,....../T. Reid, .,......]Eastward, ....)A few days 

Ceres, ..ccccccco let P. Pridham, ..|Ditto, ........ Ditto 

Wet, sccccces Isle of France,,.}All April 

Mary, ....00000.) ———— -|Ditto, ........|Ditto 

Liverpool, ......|James Green, ....jDitto, ........ Ditto 
Madrag and ? 

Scotia, ..........JA. Agnew, om New South >} {20th May 
| are J 








‘Births. 


At Mullye,on the 4th instant, the Lady of Lieutenant T. B. P 
Festin@s, of a Son. 


At Sea, on the 20th nltimo, off Point de Galle, the Lady of Major 
W. Wuusn, of Bengal Artillery, of a Son. 





At Hansie, on the Sth ultimo, at the honse of Lieutenant-Colone 
Sinner, the Lady of Joun StepHen Borpero, Esq. of the Civil Ser 
vice, of a Son. 

CALCUTTA BAZAR RATES, APRIL 18, 1823. 
BUY.,..SELL 
Remittable Loans, ........... wecceenés «...Rs. 30 ©. 29 © 
Unremittable ditto, ............ 06 ce cee ene weer 8 12 8 4 
Bills of Exchange on the Conrt of Directors, for ) 2 0 2 0 
18 Months, dated 30th of April 1822,........§ 
Bank Shares,...... ..-ee000- > @pbadctubeeeees 6200 © 6100 0 
Spanish Dollars, per 100,...... 0... ssc eee eeeees 207 GO 206 8 
Notes of Good Houses, for 6 Months, bearing Interest, at 6 per cent. 
Government Bilis, Discounted,............. eoeees at 3-8 per cent 


Loans on Deposit of Company's Paper, fer Lto S$ mouths, at 3-8 per cent 





BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills,,....-.sees.cesesccacsee 5 0 per cent. 
Ditto on Government Bills of Exchange,...........- 3 8 per cent 
In terest on Loans on Deposit, open date,,..........- & 0 per cent. 
Ditto 2 Months Certain,,,.cccccecccccceccccecoess 40 per cont. 





HIGH WATER AT CALCUTTA, THIS-DAY. 


HH. M, 
Morving .ccccccccccccccccccccececesecesecee 10 1 
Brening ss... Cee eee Ceaser Cee eee eee eateeee 0 36 





Printed at the Columbian Prous, No. 4, Bankshgh Street, 
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Politics of Europe. 





We have already mentioned, that the literary world is indebt- 
ed to the pen of Lord John Russel for a Tragedy, entitled Don 
CaRLos, or PERSECUTION ; and we now present our readers with 
a Review of this production from the Lirzerary Gazette. The 
high character, as the representative of an iliastrious House, and 
at the same time a constitutional friend to popular rights, give 
the sentiments he conveys to the world in the dramatic form, 
peculiar claims en our attention. 


From a late Namber of the In1sHmAn, we have eopied a very 
piquant essay on the new Secretary for Foreign Affairs—entitled 
“Canning put to School,” by Mr, Cobbet, who in spite of all the 
abuse heaped upon him by menof al! parties, has not lost one whit 
of his confidence, and wields his pen with the same power asever. 
The “Times,” in the following Articles, has also some severe hits 
at the prop of the present administration. 


The Country Gentlemen and Mr. Canning.—The dissatisfac- 
tion of what are called the Country Gentleman with Mr, Caaning’s 
admission into the Ministry, meets us at so many turns and 
corners, thatwe arein truth obliged to take notice of it. Now 
we argue thus upon the subject:—As the Country Gentlemen 
caonot be angry with Mr. Cannine for taking place,—a distine- 
tien which he has been hankering after all his life,—they must of 
course be angry with those who have given it him—namely, Lord 
LiverPoo.; and perbaps, a yet higher person. And the fact, we 

- fiod, confirms oar reasoning; for with Lord Livexroot they are 
dissatisfied ; and, moreover, they “‘ wonder how the Kino could,” 
&c. &c., “after all that passed about the QuEeEN.” The cause of 
this discontent being one of Mr. Cannina’s unlaeky specches at 
Liverpool, in which he dealt bat scurvily with the Country Gen- 
tlemen, we shall refer to the document, laying the most striking 
parts of it before our readers, and making sach comments as we 
think the subject requires, The speech was spoken, we believe, 
at a treat given by Mr. Canning’s friends in August last to that 
gentleman, onthe supposition that he was going to regalate the 
affairs of the Zemindars, or Land-owners of India, instead of 
teaching their duty to those of England. On that occasion the 
Right Hon. Gentleman thus, therefore, spoke of the latter and 
their sufferings: —“* At home, I do not disguise from myself that I 
see great difficalties and great distress; but I see those difficulties 
and that distress in quarters, where education and intelligence 
may be expected to counteract intemperaace of feeling, to cor- 
rect prejudice, and to discountenance faction.” * * * (Bat 
now comes the rab!) “Tam confident that, having during a great 
struggle of se many years preached patience to the humbler class- 
es of the community, the higher will not now desert their duty, by 
refusing in theirturn to practise the same degree of patience 
which bas been generally displayed by those beneath them !” 


And whatdo the Coantry Gentlemen think and say to all 
this? Why, first of all, they do not find that their education 
and intelligence have at all that effect upon their manners 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman is disposed to impate to such 
advantages, When they are pinched like the swinish multi- 
tade, they gruntlike the swinish multitude—ay, and leuder and 
longer, too; and to expect them to be pretty-behaved, while, 
as Sir Rosert WALPOLE allegorized it, the bristles are gradually 
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placking from their backs, is to expect a great deal more from 
them and their education thanthey are ecitherable or willing to 
perform. * Patience indeed! wMat,is there no difference between 
preaching patience and practising it? Besides, when the lower 
classes murmured on account of their sufferings, were not there 
the soldiers to keep them quiet? To what purpose were ten 
thousand men added to the standing army in the time of peace, 
but to pat down our domestic enemies?—that is, a parcel of 
beggars crying out because they were naked and hungry—be- 
caase they neither could get work nor meat, But the case is 
altered now; the landed interest, the staple of the country, is 
suffering ; and WHEN THAT GOFs, ALL Goxs!!” Such are the 
thoughts and reasonings of the Country Gentlemen —the “ men of 
education and iutelligence’’—on the above paragraphs in Mr, 
CanNnING’s speech; and thouch some may thiok that it takes a 
good deal more to make a skilful artisan than to make a*Coun- 
try Gentleman, (the latter having little more to do than to follow 
the ordinary course of nature in growing up to manhood, and 
the former having also to serve a painful apprenticeship), and 
that therefore it is more easy to supply the loss of a Country 
Gentieman than ofa skilfalartisan ; vet we do think Ministers, 
as the ancient logicians said, concluded by the Argument: they can- 
not by strict analogy infer, that gentlemen shoo!d suTer with pati- 
ence because poor men have so suffered ; and itis real mockery 
and crue! derision in Mr. CANMtNG to pretend thathe expects it, 
What follows in the speech is still worse:—* We must 
feel, I am sure—and none feei more than those I am now ad- 
dressing—that it would bea peevjsh and unthinking spirit, which 
under the irritation of a temporary inconvenience, should quarrel 
not with the immediate sources of immediate suffering, but with 
all that surrounds them—witb all that is temporary with them— 
with passive circumstances as well as with active causes ; asa 
child in its anger beats the ground, because for a moment ut has fallen.” 
Here is a simile, with a vengeance, for men “of education anp 
intelligence”—to wit, Country Gentlemen !—“ beating the earth, 
because they are sunk down to it—becaase they are fallen upon 
it! We recollect the late Lord Londonderry, poor man, among 
his many able schemes for his country’s good, recommended 
that the labouring poor in their distress, should be employed to 
dig holes in that said earth, and then fill them op again. Dur- 
ing such an operation, they might, perhaps, find some hidden 
treasure; but from this beating the earth—the task to which 
Mr. Canning consigns the Country Gentlemen—no possible 
good can accrue. Should they even butt as well as beat, they 
can only hurt their heads and their hands, and the toil must be 
worse for them than the treading-mill at Brixton. . 


. May we venture in conclusion, to give the Right Hon. Foreiga 
‘Secretary a word of adviec? He is sensible, in his own mind, 
and must hear around him from others, of the disgrace he has got 
into with the Country Gentlemen on account of the manner in 
which he has spoken of their sufferings, and of the general dis- 
like, in fact, which they entertain. towards him on account 
of the freedoms which he sometimes allows that unhappy 
member of his—the tongue. Lethim aboveall things distrust 
and control himself, when he begins to be cartied away by the 
spirit of ridicule. There is nothing thatthe Countsy Gentlemen 
detestand dread so much as wit! Why, there was Lord Lon- 
donderry had uot wit, andbe was the delight of their hearts, the 
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illaminator of their heads—ay, and he governed the country too, 
very well, to their fancies ; that is, so long as only others suffered 
from the consequences of his government, Ifbe had had wit, 
or could have talked English, things woald never have gone on so 
well, Letas sappose Mr. Canning but once to lay hold of one of 
these Country Gentlemen.—the man whom they call Gaffer Gooch, 
for example —and expose him to ridicule through a few sen- 
tences: we do not meanin Parliament, of course, but in one of 
his Liverpool speeches. He must not fancy that the vindictive 
feelings will be confined to the saffering victim of his derision: 
no, it will extend through the whole bedy of which he is a mem- 
ber; “for when a brother bleeds, a brother feels.” They will 
open their eyes, and lift up their heads in wrath and fear. 
Prozimus Uealegon—Hearen knows whose turn may be next. 
Apply not wit, therefore, to such as Mr. Gooch and his associ- 
ates. [tis worse than meddling with Uncle Toby's hobby-berse : 
“ Ab! touch him, touch him, touch him — not,” 


Libel.—( From the Stamford News }\—Another trial for that 
undefinable offence, libel, has taken place; and the Government 
is to be strengthened, and Religion benefitted by the prosecution 
of an eccentric little fellow named Waddington, for selling “ Pal- 
mer’s Principles of Nature,” awork which we presume impugnos 
Christianity ; whilst a mitred professor of that faith, whose abomi- 
nations are beyond our description, escapes, toenjoy wealth and 
ease, and pursue his vicious coarse in another climate with 
impunity, with protection ! On the subject of this trial, 
we must remark on the strange opinion pronounced from 
the bench, by no less a person than the Lord Chief Justice 
Abbott, to the accoracy of whose language and ideas one 
would think the reporters sometimes do not do correct justice. 
One of the jurors very properly asked him whether all per- 
sons who denied the divinity of Christ, were gnilty of blas- 
phemy and libel? “Certainly,” replied the other, “for Christi- 
avity is part and parcel of the law of the land.” He added, 
however, ‘those who deny it, as this man bas done, calling him 
an impostor,” &c. Now, if this doctrine be true, we would re- 
commend the whole body of the Jews resident in this country, 
aod equally bound as ourselves to obey the law of the land, to 
the Chief Justice’s merciful consideration: for they do not only 
hold Christ to be animposter, bug in their conversation, their 
books, and even by the very terms and declarations of their reli- 
gion, they proclaim their atter disbelief of his divine pretensions. 
There is also a tolerably numerous class of persons in this coun- 
try known by the name of Socinians, or Unitarians, and their 
worship is tolerated by law. Those men deny the divinity of 
Christ; and so far as they disbelieve the represcaiations of Scrip- 
ture, which are interpreted by the church, and ioforeed by the 
jaw of the land, that Christ is also God, or one of the persous of 
the Trinity, so far, they are libellers and blasphemers ; for they 
publicly deny that whieh is part and parcel of the law of the 
Jand; and in not crediting the representations which Christ makes 
of himself, as they areinterpreted by the land, they pronounce 
him an impostor. The Lord Chief Justice should weil weigh bis 
words in the judgment seat, There are many thousands of his 
fellow-subjects who believe io Christianitybut not that Christi- 
anity which is taught by the church, and enforced by the 
government; whodo not believe the ecclesiastical represen- 
tations of Christ's divinity; and who, if they thougbt that 
Christ's own words bore that meaning, would not scruple 
te pronousce him an impostor; and yet they vould consider 
themselves guilty of neither libel nor blasphemy. On the 
contrary, they have the highest respect for the character of 
Christ; they think that he was a young man of rema:kable 
ingenuity and the best intentions, and that he fell a victim to the 
fate which generally attends all reformers, either in their persons 
or circumstances, Al! the prapbets that went before him suffer- 
ed in the same way, They were not hanged, indeed, but they 
were all persecuted and put to death in various ways. Mankind 
will not bear violent and sadden reformations. We think in our 
time wo have sufficient evidence how all persons who undertake to 
point out abuses in charch or state are treated. Is not prosecu- 
tion, imprisaument, heavy pecuniary fines, total ruin ef circum. 
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stances, of health, and comfort, all tending to shorten life, and 
to render it miserable while it lasts, the fate of every one who 
presumes to lift up his voice against what he esteems, and what 
all the world koows to be, scandalous abuses and dangerous 
evils? Do we dare te designate an assembly so notoriously 
corrupt and profligate thatthe very President pronounced such 
practices to exist in its formation and conduct as would have 
caused our ancestors to start with horror, by the appellation it 
merits? We are either called to the bar of that august assembly, 
or prosecuted by the King’s Attorney-General. Do we question 
some of the articles of the established religion, and do we give 
our reasons for our hesitation or disbelief, and attack them by 
that very potent weapon ef argumentation known by the name of 
the argumentum ad absurdum, by which the impossibility of the 
thing alleged is shewa by its absurdity, and employ the weapons 
of ridicule and irony ? Down comes an accusation of blasphemy ; 
the very charge alleged by the Jews against the reformer of their 
day ; we have turned sacred things into ridicale, we have ques- 
tioned the credibility of things most firmly believed by our 
grandfather and grandmother, and by the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Yes, say they, but you mast not use joke and 
sarcasm; you must reason coolly and fairly; thatis, you must 
reason so as to please them, Now we should be glad to know, 
whether, ifa man set himself coolly and fairly to reason down 
the divinity of Christ, and wholly abstained from all ridieule and 
indecorum, he would be tolerated: no! for then his very scri- 
ousness would be imputed tohim as crime, and he would be 
punished as more dangerous and inveterate offender; because, 
again, Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the land, It 
has ever appeared to ps that this long-established maxim is both 
weak and dangerous, because it at once justifies the prosecution 
of Christianity by the Roman Emperors, and it also uegatives 
oar right to introdace or obtrade Christianity in any country in 
which another religion prevails, “Paganism,” might the Roman 
Emperor say, “is the established religion of my country; it is 
part and parcel of the law of the land, and if you impugn it, you 
must suffer the penalty.” Nay might aot the Jew——as they vir- 
tually did—say to Christ, “you are disturbing our national es- 
tablished religion ;” and to his aposiles who went about, turning 
the world upside down, “why do you interfere with and resist or- 
dinances which are by law established?” Our very missions for 
the propagation of christianity in parts of the world where it is 
unknown, might on this principle be questioned ; for do we think 
that other countries have not the same regard for their establish- 
ed religion that we have for our own, and that they are not 
equally persuaded of its divine erigin? that it also makes part 
and parcel of the law ofthe land? The very maxim, then, en 
which we defend invasions on our own religion, condemns our 
practice. 

Death of Canova.—The following is the manner in which the 
Gazette of Venice, of the 13th of October, records the particulars 
of the last momeats of this celebrated sculptor :— 


“We have to perform a melancholy duty: we have to an- 
nounce the death of an individual, who was the glory of sculp- 
ture and the Fine Arts—Antonio Canova. Hearrived at Venicn 
on the evening of the 4th of October, and brought with him a 
brother, to whom he was tenderly attached. They alighted toge- 
ther at the house of M. Antoni Francesconi, with whose family 
Canova was conoected by the ties of long-continued friendship. 
He was so ill upon bis arrival that he foand considerable difficul- 
ty in going up stairs to his bed chamber. 


“ From that night he began to experience violent fits of vo- 
miting, which came on every time he took the slightest nourish- 
ment, and which were very soon followed by a violent and conti- 
nual hiccough. 

“ Every assistance was immediately rendered by the most 
eminent physicians in Venice; but it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that they succeeded in diminishing the frequency and in- 
tensity of these two symptoms. They found it impossible to 
eradicate the disease, and to open his bowels, which, in spite of 
all their exertions, remained obstracted, The patient grew gra- 
dually weaker and weaker, and at length, about noon of the 12th 
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instant, it was no longer possible to doubt of the approaching 
death of this great artist, 


One of his friends, M. le Conseiller Angliette, undertook 
the melancholy task of announcing the fatal information to him: 
his pure soul received it with a calmness and resignation, which 
formed a worthy termination to 4 life so entirely consecrated to 
works of benevolence and religion. When he received the sa- 
crament, the sobs that surrounded bis bed, gave proof of the sor- 
row of all the bystanders, and of the emotions which were ex- 
cited in their breasts by the lively piety with which the sick man 
cast himself into the arms of his God. He dictated his last will 
with a clearness, intelligence, and precision, which distinctly 
proved that he was by no means disturbed by the thought of the 
proximity of the moment in which he was to appear before the 
throne of eternal Majesty. 


* Some minutes afterwards, he fell into a kind of lethargic 
sleep, fronr which he kept waking from time to time. He repli- 
ed to the questions which were put to him, and sometimes spoke 
without being questioned ; and at these intervals, which occur- 
red frequently, he attered many religious phrases, which were 
heard with veneration by all present, His friends entertained 
for a moment a hope of preserving to the world one of its no- 
blest ornaments. 

« But neither the attention of bis brother, nor the help of me- 
dicine, nor the hospitable exertions of the family Francesconi, nor 
the prayers of the town, which from the first report of his illness, 
bad been divided betwixt bope and fear, nor the wishes of the 
great personages, whom respect, friendsbip, or gratitade, bad at- 
tracted round his bed, could protract any further the dreadful 
moment, and on the 12th of October, about 44 minutes after 
seven in the morning, the heart of Canova ceased to beat. 


“It will belong to his historian to speak at greater length 
of this immense loss, which, perhaps, will be only repaired after 
the lapse of many centaries, and which will be felt, not only by 
Jialy, but also by the whole of Europe, since, as an illustrious 
living author has said, when a man bas attained to that degree 
of glory to which Canova had arrived, he no longer belongs to 
his or that nation, bat he is the common treasure and pride of 
the whole universe.” 


This illastrious artist was born at Possagno, in the Venetian 
States, in the year 1657. 


Robbery.—About seven o’clock on Sanday evening, (Nov. 13.) 
whilst Mrs. Powell, an elderly widow lady, living at 35, Cold 
Bath-square, was at chapel, some villain entered her house ; 
the noise be made in ran-sacking the lower part was heard by 
two men who lodged on the second floor ; one of them went down 
stairs, whilst the other went to look out of thewiadow, As soon 
as the man who went down stairs (in the dark) entered the par- 
lour, he received a tremendous blow on the head by the villain, 
and was knocked down. He called to his fellow-lodger, but 
owing to his being leoking out of the window, he did not hear. 
The viliain gave him several desperate blows while he was down: 
the poor fellow kept crying out, “murder, thieves, murder,” on 
which the raffian gave hima deep stabia the side with some 
sharp instrament; his cries at length brought his fellow-lodger 
to his assistance, but the robber effected his escape, On Mrs, 
Powell’s coming home, it was ascertained he had broke opena 
small escratoire and taken from thence 14l. in sovereigns, A 

silver table spoon, dropped by the villain in his harry, was found 
jn the passage. All the rest of the plate escaped. The poor 
cellow who received the stab is in a fair way of recovery. 


Suicide.—An inquisition was taken on Monday evening, (Nov. 
14) in Moant street, on the body of Thomas Greenland. Robert Eag- 
leston, Assistant-keeper of Hyde-park, was sitting ona rail op- 
posite St. George’s-row, about one o'clock on Saturday, when 
he heard the report of a pistol. He ran towards the spot, 
and found the decased lying onhis back. His head was shatter- 
ed, and his face so mach disfigured, that scarcely a feature was 
discernible. He looked about, and found a pistol, which appear- 
ed to have been recently discharged, the cock of which was 
brokeo of. In the pockets of the deceased he found a paper 
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addressed “‘ Thomas Greenland, No. 2, Bit-alley, Tarnmill-street, 
Clerkenwell,” and on the back of it, writen in another hand, “ Do 
take care of me, and convey me home with the greatest of care.” 
While he was searching the pockets, a boy, named Wm. Ford, 
came up, and identified the deceased as a man who, abouta 
quarter: of an hour before had met him in oxford-street, and giv- 
en him half a pinot of beer and two-pence, to write for him the 
words on the back of the letter,—The brother-in-law and mother 
of the deceased were examined, and it appeared, from their evi- 
dence, that he had lived as @ waiter at the Wilminton Arms, Spa- 
fields, which he left last Thursday, with the best of characters. 
Ona quitting the house, he was described by the landlord to have 
ran off “likea madman.” He was about 25years of age. On 
Saturday his mother received a letter written in his name (he ne- 
ver could write himself) which informed her that be married I5 
months ago, but, being unhappily matched, he could not live 
with his wife and left her, and for that reason never informed his 
family of the circumstance.—The Jury gave a verdict—that the 
deceased shot himself, being at the time in a state of insanity, 


Suicide.—An itinerant musician has drowned himself ia the 
Clyde. Onthe banks he met two girls, of whomhe enquired 
for the deepest part of the river. He west coolly to the spot 
pointed out—took off his hat, aad taking a nightcap out of it, 
drew it over his face, sprung into the water, and was taken outa 
sorpse.—-Dundee Advertiser, 


A Menster.—Information was received on Tuesday, (15th 
Nov.) that on the preceding night, a female, in passing by the 
Westminster Infirmary, was attempted to be murdered by a 
monster, whoas yet has evaded all pursuit, The unfortunate 
woman was in company with some female friends, whena young 
man, genteely dressed, approached them, and accosted her in 
language uot fit to be mentioned. She repulsed his advances, and 
in an instant he pulled some sharp instrument from his pocket, 
drawing it across her face, inflicted a decp wound ; he repeated 
this horrible attempt, bat she straggled with aH her strength till 
she dropped apon the foot steps at the Hospital door, The other 
females, at first, were very much alarmed, but having recovered 
themselves, attacked him and oalled for assistance, whichinduced 
the fellow to relinquish his diabolical intention, and he ran 
off with all speed, The party of the Bow-street patrol came 
up at that instant, and went in pursuit of the rnffian, bot 
could pot find him. The wounded woman was taken into the 
Hospital, where she now lies ina precarious state, and from the 
appearance in the wonnds in her face, the instrument used 
seems to be arazor. Ttis suspected from the description given 
of the offender, that he is a drammer who had been recently 
discharged from the Gaards ; he had some time ago kept compa- 
ny with the female, but ultimately she rejected his addresses, 


Importation of Bones.—It is estimated that more than a mil- 
lion of bushels of human and inhuman bones were imported last 
year from the Continent of Europe, into the port of Hall, The 
neighbourhood of Leipsie Austerlitz, Waterloo, and of all the 
places where, during the late bloody war, the principal battles 
were fought, have been swept alike of the bones of the hero and 
of the horse which he rode, Thas collected from every quarter, 
they have been shipped to the port of Hull, and thence forwarded 
to the Yorkshire bone grinders, who have erected steam-engines 
and powerful machinery, for the purpose of reducing them toa 
granulary state. Ina this condition they are sent chiefly to Don- 
caster, one of the largest agrieultaral markets in that part of the 
country, and are there sold to the farmers to manure their lands. 
The oily substance gradually evolving as the bone calcines, 
makes a more substantial manure than almost any other substance 
particularly human bones. It is now ascertained beyond a doubt, 
by actual experiment upon an extensive scale, that a dead soldier 
is a most valuable article of commerce; and, for aught known to 
the contrary, the good farmers of Yorkshire are in a great mea- 
sure, indebted to the bones of their children for their daily bread. 
It is certainly a singular fact, that Great Britain should have sent 
out such multitades of soldiers to fight the battles of this country 
upon the Continent of Europe, and shoald then import their bone, 
as an article of commerce to fatten her soil! !—DMorning Paper. 
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England's Dead. 


(From the Literary Gazeite,) 


Son of the Ocean-isle ! 
Where sleep your mighty Dead ? 
Show me what bigh and holy pile 
Is rear’d o’er Glory’s bed. 


Go, Stranger ; track the Deep, 
Free, free the white sai! spread ; 

Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not England’s Dead. 


On Egypt’s burning plains, 
By the Pyramid o’ersway’d, 

With fearful power the noon-day reigns, 
And the palm-trees yield no shade ; 


Bat let the angry su» 
From Heaven look fiercely red, 
Unfelt by those whose fight is done !— 
There slumber Engtand’s Dead, 


The burricane hath might 
Along the Indian shore, 

And far, by Ganges’ banks at night, 
Is heard the tiger’s roar: 


Bat let the sound roll on! 
It hath no tone of dread 

For those that from their toils are gane!—_ 
There slumber England's Dead, 


Loud rash the terrent-floods 
The Western wilds among, i 
And free, ia green Columbia’s woods, 
The Hunter’s bow is strong; 


Bat let the floods rash ov! 
Let the arrow’s flight be sped! 

Why shoald they reck whose task is done !— 
There slumber Engiand’s Dead. 


The mountain-storms rise high 
In the snowy Pyrenees, 

And toss the pine-boughs through .he sky, 
Like rose-leaves on the breeze - 


Bat let the storm rage on! 
Let the forest-wreaths be shed 

For the Roncesvattes’ field is won, — 
There slumber Eogland’s Dead, 


On the frozen Deep’s repoxe 
Tis a dark and dreadfu) noar, 

When rognd the sbip the ive.ficlda close, 
Vo chain her with their power: 


But let the ice drift on! 
Let the cold biue desert spread! 

Their course with mast and flag is done— 
Zhere slumber Eagland’s Dead, 


The Warlike ef the Isles! 
'he Men of field and wave! 

Are not the rocks their fanera! piles, 
‘The seas and shores their grave? 


Go, Stranger! track the Deep, 
Free, free the white sail spread! 
Wind may not rove, nor billow sweep, 
Where rest not Evgland’s Dead. 
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Roger Branagh.—There is at present in Belfast, an ingeni-~ 
ons young man named Roger Branagh, who was born without 
arms, and is of course devoid of hands, which may be justly 
classed amongst the mast usefal members of the human frame.— 
His feet however serve him in their place, and enable him to 
perform various operations, for which, at first view he would 
appear wholly incapacitated. He has been seen opening out, 
with his toes, a elossed penknife, with which he trimmed a quilt 
and made an excellent pen,ina very short space of time. He 
can write rapidly and distinctly, bis small letters being well 
formed and his capitals cut with taste and ease. It is surprising 
with what expedition he can thread needles, and even tie a knot 
at the extremity of the thread with nearly as much facility as 
the most practised sempstress. He can darn bis own stockings, 
and twist the thread or worsted line which he uses for that 
purpose to the proper degree of thickness. Branagh can row in 
a boat with singular energy, though it must be confessed his 
attitudes are more unique than gracefal. On such occasions he 
leans his back against the stern and one foot on one of the seats, 
se as to keep the ear, which he propels with the othér,in due 
position. With boys he can play at marbles, and clear the ring 
with remarkable skilJ, bis big toe bulking, as the phrase is, his 
taw to the mark with the precision of anairgan, He can convey 
his food to hismouth with his toes, and is by no means deficient 
as acarver. He is by no means a timid equestrian, but can even 
drive acart or carriage, Thereins, on such occasions, are placed 
round his body, and by moving to and fro, to the right orto the 
left, he so varies their position as to effect the horse’s mouth and 
direct his motions. Amongst his other accomplishments aod 
acquirements, may be enumerated his powers of scourging tops 
with his left foot—his skill in sharpening knives—to say nothing 
of his lighting fires, blowing bellows, picking up ping with his 
toes, cracking whips, and patting his hat on one extremity of 
his frame (the head) with the other (the foot). This ingenious 
poor manlives in Milfield-street, near Mr, Malian’s new house, 
opposite Samael-street, and makes his livelihood by running 
errands. 


Abont fifty years ago there was in Ireland aman named 
Backinshaw, who wrote eleganily with his toes. This extraordi- 
nary person was able to aomprise the Lord’s Prayer in the narrow 
bounds of a British sixpence.—The letters were regular and dis- 
tinct, the penmanship most exquisite.—Glasgow Chronicle. 


New mode of Raising the Wind.—A well dressed man arrived 
a short time since at the Talbot Inn, Bristol, by one of the Lon- 
dou coaches. He made some inquiries resp@gting the Exeter 
coach, by which he said be intended going the following day. He 
ordered supper, and his brandy and water, and went to bed. 
After breakfast next morning, the waiter gave him his bill, when, 
to the waiter’s great surprise, he declared be had no money, 
The landlord was called, who was about sending for an officer, 
when the gentleman begged he would not, and offered to leave 
seme part of his dress. He actually took off bis pantaloons and 
left them for his bill, which was about 7s., promissing to redeem 
them on his retura from Exeter. He had a frock coat and a 
good pair of drawers, and did not appear to feel the loss of his 
paotaloons, He went directly from the Talbot to the Bush, and 
there made the same inquiries respecting the western coaches ; 
ordered dinner and lieved wel]. Onthe following morning he 
rang his bell ina great hurry, sent for the master, and declarad 
that he had been robbed of his pantaloons, with £. 10, 10s.,in 
the pocket. Whenthe master arrived, the gentleman pat bimself 
ina great passion. The landlord became alarmed for the respec- 
tability of his house ; gave him the 10 guineas, sent for a taylor 
inthe neighbourhood to bring some pantaloons, and begged the 
story might not be made public. It was concluded some of the 
passengers who had gone by the morning coaches had committed 
the robbery. The gentleman, on receiving the money, took 
himself of. The day following, the servants of the two inns 
meeting in the market, the trick was discovered.— Scotsman. 
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sur. Canning put to School. 


(By Mr. Cobbdett.) 


As long as you were rambling about in Lancashire, or elsewhere, 
without power, your opinions and wishes were of comparatively little 
consequence to the country. Now, however, the case is very different. 
A thoaght coming into your mind, and created, perhaps, by an extra 
class of champaigne, or by aw extra half dozen ounces ofturtle, may 
lead to words, those words te acts, and those acts by possibility, to the 
happiness, or misery of millions, Though you are called the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, it is plain enotgh that you mast be the chief Minis- 
ter for ali the affairs; or, that. you must be placed in a state of deep 
degradation. This I take it you will not submit to. Therefore it is of 
the greatest importance, that you be well-informed, as to the nation’s 
affairs; and, as Tam convinced that yon are not, with regard to those 
— well-iuformed, as yet, 1 am now about to take you regalarly to 
school. 


You were, they say, Captain of Eton School; that is to say, the 
forwardest of all the boys iu that great seminary for tax-eaters. But, 
you are not the Captain io the school of political knowledge. Nay, I 
think your Captainship at Eton an injary to you, and a presumption 
against you as a Minister, When the mind has began its career by 
deeming the despicable nonsense of the colleges a matter of importance, 
it is not easily bronght into the paths of usefal knowledge, Every 
regularly bred school and college man is, more or less, a school boy ia 
mind to the end of hisdays; and, in proportion to his eclat as a school 
and eellege man, is frequeutly, and most frequently, his unfitness for 
any station of real importance. What a misfortane it was to hava been 
Captain of Eton became evident enough when you turned your pen ta 
politics, Let any ove now read the Anti-Jacobin Newspaper, of which 
yon were the disector, and in which you were the principle writer. I 
say nothing about the politics of a publication, which had falsehood io 
view as its principal object ; but let any one now read that paper io order 
to judge of the state and size of the mind of a Captain of Evon. TF do 
not allude to the illiberality and the meanness ; but to the puerilities of 
it; to its childishness. Let any one look at the miserable plagiarism 
committed on the authors of the Danciad. Let him look at the school- 
boy trash about Lambics, Let him look at the silly staff about Mr. 
Higgins of St. Mary Axe. Why, Sir, this was all very well as coming 
from a school-boy or from a hack-writer; but, as coming from a Privy 
Counsellor, as you then were, it was not very well; as coming from 
one of that body which the law calls an ‘‘honourable, noble, and reve- 
rend assembly,” the poor thread-bare jests abont Mr. Higgins of St- 
Mary Axe used, too, for very foul political purpose were not very well. 
Yeu were younger then thau you are vow, to be sure; but you were old 
enongh to have been, at that time neatly ten years a Member of Pariia- 
ment; and yoo were old enough to be a Privy Counsellor; though you 
were out old enough to be ia miud any thing more thau a Capiaia of 
Eton. 


The school-boy character seems to have clang to your mind all the 
way through, Your public papers during the dispute with America, the 
only really ynportant discussion in which you took a part, were so re- 
markable toh nothing as for school-boy wit. There was, in them all, a 
total absence of that earnestness, which, in sach cases, is an indispensi- 
ble requisite The reasoning wes always too sophistical to convince, 
and the manner was such as could hardly fail tooffend. Yours were the 
first state papers into which, as faras Thad seen or heard, irony was 
ever introduced; and it is, perhaps, uot going much toe far to say, that 
we owe about seventy millions of your present debt to the sarcasms 
which the Captain of Eten could not prevail upon himself to suppress, 
These sarcasms enabled our partisans iu America to laugh at the Presi- 
dent aud the Congress; bat the sarcasms were finally apswered from 
the caanon’s mouth, and in the defeat and capture-of ship after ship, aud 
fieet after fleet by that force, which yon, in your place in Patliament, 
had described as “half a dozen fir frigates with bits of striped buating 
fiying at their mast heads.” The f’sand the b's; the fir frigates and 
the bits of bunting, were pretty enough in themselves; and they were 
well euough suited to the character of a Captain of Eton; but wholly 
uuwerthy of a Minister of State. 





We shall, doubtless, not now have to witness any of these school- 
boy freaks. But, 1 am satisfied, that you are deficient in that kind of 
kuowledge, which is vecessary,- at this time, inone who is to be the 
Minister in the House of Commons. You mast be the Minister, or your 
elevation is your fall. To communicate to you, therefore, a part of that 
knowiédge, which is necessary to your duly discharging of this office, is 
the object of the letters of which thisis the first, which wiil be six in 
nomber, corresponding, in that respect, with those acts, which were pas« 
sed in 1819, in order, as you expressed it, “to extinguish for ever the 
accursed torch of discord.” 


A nod with a “ your health Mr. Cobbett,” from men that would, 
@ few years ago, have gladly seen me hanged up like a dog, are iufiuite- 
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: ly mote valuable than the nine times nine cheers that you received from 


the mean, mercenary, tax-huntiog crew at Liverpool; and the pleasure 
of having the contrast to draw, is worth more than allthe wealth you 
conld have accumulated even if you really had submitted, at last, to be 
eereeeee eee This is what I never can mention unac- 
companied with expr of surptize. From the very first ramour of 
your being intended for * * * * * * * * ©, antil you made the confes- 
sion at Liverpeol, I always said, in print as well as out, that I conld 
not believe you capable of such submission. Ido not pretend to disre- 
gard riches more than other men. I should like tobe rich myself and 
to see all my family rieh; but, vever, 1 most solemnly declare; never, 
for the last twenty years, would [fave accepted of that post; no, not 
the very next day after they had sentenced me to pass two years ina 
felon’s jail, would I * bave accepted of the postof,* **eeeees 





I found my pretensions to be your teacher apon the best of all pos- 
sible grounds; namely, that asto all the chief matiers appertaining to 
your office, 1 have greater ability than you. Lcare not who calls this 
vanity ; the questions with me, and, indeed, with all men of sense, are 
whether it be true, and whether it be useful to state it. A great deal 
of what passes for ‘* modesty.” ought to pass for cowardice, or servi- 
lity. For the oppression and the insults that people has to endure from 
wealth and from what is called birth, they have to thank principally, the 
cowardice and the mercenariness of poor men of talent, This is one of 
the great sources of the miseries of mankind. The talent that onght to 
be employed for the public good, is employed iu apholder the igaorance 
which possesses power to enable the men of talent to live at his ease. 
The love of ease induced him to be the uuderling, andeven the eulogist 
of those whom he dispises. 


T will do you the justice to say thatI believe that yon have firmly 
fixed in your mind this great principle that every thing onght to give 
way to the perpetuating of the greatness, and even the predominance, of 
England: and that youdespise, as heartily as I do, all the cant about the 
*‘matual prosperity” of nations, which has about as much sense in it as 
the mutual saccess of two boxers or two lovers, Jt is like the public 
loans, which always used to be gaining concerns for the public and for 
the loan jobbers tooe This mutual doctrine I believe you to despise : 
and I believe you would @ you could, secure to England, no matter by 
what means, a decided predominance amongst the nations of the world 
This is my principle ; bat I am satisfied that your views, as to the means. 
are notcorrect. I will not snppose that the miserable agents employed 
abroad by your crackbrained predecessor will all be employed by you 
But, generally speaking, they must; a circumstance which you will owe 
to those sweet sink holes of borouchs, to which yow are so much attach- 
ed. Your notions as to the intérior, prove to me that you have no idea 
of the exertion that it will be necessary for the nation to make to main. 
tain even its present station. Your talk at Liverpool would warrant the 
be lief that you think we can remain at peace for ever ; or, at least, for 
a very long period. You see the danger that wonld arise from our going 
to war; you see, in short, that we cannot go even without destroying 
the system; and therefore, vou think only of peace. This constitutes 
your unfitness for the times. There must be before many years go over 
your head ; or, England is doomed tobe a very little and ‘contemptible 
nation, All the elements for producing her humiliation are collecting 
together; and, if vou canuot see this, Lean; but of this I shall bave 
more to say hereafter. 


When Wellington got to Paris from Spain, yon in aspeech made 
at Liverpool soon afterwards, said, ‘‘ for what is to follow, I de not 
much care. We have triamphed.” With mach more reason I mie t 
say the same now. Let what will come, Lhave triamphed ; and I 
might remain here, in the country, and hunt hares and never see Lon- 
don again. Lam, by fits tempted todo it; or at least, the thougnt 
eomes into my head, But, thenT think of the old Doctor's speech 
again, and of Ellenborough’s scowl, and of the speeches of M ackintosh 
and Scarlett. This braces me up, and makes’ me start afresh. So that 
I shall, I dare say, keep on till Tsee the thing fairly ontto an end 
And, besides, the next Session of Parliament holds forth such a temp. 
tation to face the smoke of the Wen! We shall have famous work ! The 
shooters and fox-hunters will be dull compared with us, 
© What this past is which Mr. Cobbett would never accept the readers 

may perhaps vever know. 





LATE EUROPE MARRIAGES. 


At Memel, ia Prassia, John Maclean, Esq. of Dantzie, to 
Fliza. eldest danghter of James Moir, Esq, of Memel; at St, Pancrast 
Wm. Davidson Blair, E-q of Glasgow, to Miss Jane Broce, of Upper 
Gower-street, Bedford-squaic; Geo, Marsden, Esq. of Bear street 
Liverpool, to Ann, second daughter, of the Rev. Robert Twiss, L. L D. 
at St. George's, Qucen-square, Gigutemant Meres, R, N., to Miss Sarah 
Lee, of Devousbire-street. 
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Sentence on a Failor. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, WESTMINSTER, NOV, 21, 1622. 


THE KING Y¥. BRIDLE, 


Te wil he well recollected that this defendant, the gaoler of Il- 
ch*ster, wos tried at the last assizes for the cowity of Somerset, on an 
information fle! against hint by His Majesty's Attorney General, 
charging him w Negally applying a blister to the head of Thomas 
Gardiner, a prisone: iy che gaol, and keeping himina strait waistcoat, 
and with acts of cruelty (o another persou named Mary Cuer. The Jury 
found him enilty on the the case applicable to Gardiner, but acquitted 
him as to Cuer, and recommended him to merey on account of the ex 
cellent character given him at the trial, 


~~ Pne ATronsey-Gewerat now moved for the judgment ‘of the 
Court, and the defendant appeared on the fluor, 


Mr. Justice Best read the report of the trial. 


A great number of affidavits were put in by the defendant. The 
first was the affidavit of Mr. Bridle himself, giving a history of his life, 
and of the cirewmstances attendant on the transaction for which he was 
convicted. He stated that his father, a small tradesman in the country, 
with tew children, was unfortunate in wusiness, and entirely unable to 
maintain his family. Determined not to continne a bardew to his pa- 
rents, under such circumstances, he left his home whea between fifteen 
and sixteen years age, and had ever since supported himself entirely by 
hisown exertions. He first enlisted ia a regiment of cavalry, comman- 
ded by Captain Anderton, as a private soldier ; but baving attracted 
the wotice of his superior officers, was successively promoted to be 
corporal, sergeant, and qtarter-master to the regiment. Having left 
the service, he became second mate toa large prison ship at Woolwich, 
and $0 conducted himseif for six years in that sitaation, that the com- 
mand of alarge vessel was offered to bim, if he would remain, when he 
beeame candidate for the office of gaoler at Iichester. He was elected 
groler in preference to between 30 and 49 candidates, and immediately 
bevan to assist the Magistrates in a reform of the regulations and disci- 
pline of the prison. Io this he saceeeded so well asto receive their poblic 
thavks, aad brought the order of the gaol to sohigh a perfection, that the 
Magistrates of weighbouring eounties sent individuals personally to in- 
@pect it, in order that they might adopt its improvements in other pri- 
sons. Ina the twelve years and a half during which he filled that office, 
he received more thau 4,500 prisowers under bis eare, from whom no 
complaint was eversnecessfully presented to the Magistrates, and none 
of whom left his care without an expression of gratitutde for his kindvess, 
Gardiver, the man whom he was charged with illegally punishing, had 
been capitally convicted of housebreaking, but bis sentence of death was 
fommauted to eighteen months’ imprisonment tohard labour. He refu- 
sed to work; he was guilty of a long series of refractory conduct, for 
which he was seven times punished ; once for stabbing a fellow prisoner 
in the thigh without provocation, and once for picking the pocket of 
another prisoner of the few shillings, which were allhe hadia the 
world. He was placed in solitary confinement ; he still remained either 
fosolent or sullen ; refused to make any acknowledgment of his offence, 
and broke ont into repeated imprecations against the defendant and the 
Magistrates, Still the application of the blister was entirely nopre- 
meditated; it arose out of an accidental conversation between Mr. 
Briar, the surgeon, and the defendant. As Bridle was walking round 
the prison, he met Briar, and asked bow his patients were? Briar an- 
anered, ** Well;"’ the defendant replied, that he wisbed hecould cure 
bis patients as easily ; and, after alluding to the case of Gardiner, said, 
“If L were master of the medicine chest, I would try a dose of dirty 
physic.” Briar answered, “1 have not adose, butI have a blister, 
which may do better.” Bridle replied, ** You knew best,” and walked 
away. The blister applied ia consequence of this consent was 
of the ordinary kind, and not of any unusual pungency. The defendant 
further declared, thathe never, on any other occasion, administered 
medicine or a blister by way of pnnishment ; that he had reduced the 
weight of irons in the gaol nearly one-half; that he had applied the 
savings of his income to the snpport of his parents, now almost 80 years 
of age ; that 500 men, who had been under his care on board the hulks, 
had begged to be permitted to testify to his humane and benevolent con- 
duct towards them; that the most unfounded and atrocious statements 
had been widely cirenlated againt him; that he had been put to an ex- 
pense by the prosecution which he was little prepared to sustain ; and 
on the whole, be trusted that the sufferings he had already endured 
would be regarded as some atonement for the offence which he, in a 
moment of incoosideration, committed, 


An offidavit of Sir John Palmer Acland, 45 years a magistrate, and 
16 years chairman of the quarter session of Somerset, corroborated the 
defendani’s statements respecting the improvmenfs iv the prison, the 
general approbation of the visiting justices, and the hamanity of defen- 
dant in attending on the sick and suggesting plans forthe amelioration 
of the miseries of those committed to bis charge, Io this testimony other 
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magistrates nnited. Dr. Woodbarn deposed to the attention of Bridie 
to the sick during the time when typhis fever raged in the orison, at tne 
hazard of his own life, and to the expressions of thankrainess wien 
they used respecting his exertions, Mr. Briar, the surgeon, made 


aMilavit that the blister administered to Gardiner was not danger. 
ous, but might safely be applied to aa infant at the breast. The 
principal turnkey and the constable of the prison concurred in the high 


character for Anmanity.given to him, in the statements made resnect- 
ins the conduct of Gardiner, Persons who had known the defea- 
dant from his youth, and in the various sitmations throngh which: ne 
had passed, deposed to his usual good conduct, and described him as uni- 
formly kiad to his inferiors, and respectfal to those above bim, Captain 
Smith stated that he had behaved with equal humanity and firm. 
ness while at Woolwich, and that great numbers of those woo had 
been under his care were eager to testify in his favour, Revecca 
Webb, a poor woman, of Shepton Mallet, whose sou was ex- 
ecuted at Iichester, described the exertions of the defendant to obtain a 
commutation of the pnnishmeut, aud the gratitude expressed by her son 
to him in the Jast moments of his life. 1: appeared that he had receiv- 
ed the thanks of many of the inhabitants of Shepton Mallet on the occas 
sion, and had obtained a similar compliment for his efforts to raise a sub. 
cription at the jubilee for distressed debtors, As the officer was proceeds 
ing to read the other affidavits. 


Mr. C. F. Wit.tams rose and said, that there were many more 
affidavits to the general good character of the defendant, and to parti- 
cular incidents in which his humanity had been manifested; but afier 
what the Court had already heard, he should not feel justified in occn- 
pying more of their time unless it was wished om the part of the prose- 
cation, 

The Lornp Carer Justice asked if there were any affidavits on 
the part of the prosecution ? 


The Atrorney Generat replied in the negative, 


Mr. C. F. Wrttiams addressed tbe Court on behalf of the defen. 
dant, whom he trnsted he might now describe as respectable, though 
unfortonate. When he had said afew words,the Judges cousulted together 
for some minutes, during which he paused, but ultimately receiving no 
intimation from them, he proceeded, He urged that it was quite clear 
the defendant was not called on to answer for inflicting a degree of 
punishment cruel or excessive in itself, but for authorizing a mode of 
punishment not authorized by law. This, nndoubtedly, was an offence ; 
but when the Court had heard the conduct which provoKed the inftiction 
—when they were assared that the blister might have been administered 
to an infant without injury—when they centemplated that life of virtue, 
of humanity, and of usefulness which the defendant had passed--and 
when they thought on all he bad already suffered, they would rather 
regret that such a man should thus be held up to the public gaze as an 
offender, for sach au accidental fault, than desire to inflict on him any 
additional suffering. The learned counsel then proceeded to contrast 
the character of Gardiner and the defendant ; he dwelt on the hardened 
villainy of the convict, youog ia age, but mature in crime, whom a ca- 
pital sentence conld not awe, nor mercy soften, He contended that 
this mao had giveo false acconats 09 his trial of the conduct which led 
to the infliction of the blister, and reminded the Conrt that the Judge 
had declared him uaworthy of credit, avless corroborated by untainted 
witnesses. He then adve:ted to the whole course of the defendant — 
how, rather than break the bread which bis father hardly earned, he had 
gone eut a youth into the wide world—how, amidst the temptations of 
poverty and frieadiessness, be bad been unspotted by crime—how he 
had gradually risen from a private suldier to a respectable station in his 
regiment ; bow, in a sitnation of extreme difficulty, he bad displayed 
both humanity and courage ; and in his conduct as a gaoler he bad 
sustained an iuquisition, the most severe to which any man’s demeanour 
could be subjected. This mao, who had been held upto the worid 
as a * mouster”’—whose mental agony had exceeded that of almost 
any humaa being—had acqwired such influence over the minds of 
hondreds of desperate men, that when they were most tumultaous, 
if he went inamong them anarmed, they became still; he bad 
been the friend of those from whom their natural relatives shrovk 
with horror; he had been chosea to perform their dying wishes, 
and received their Isst blessings. When the prisoners were sick, the 
first piece of bread broken, the first meat cot at the table of this 
calamniated individual, was sent to them; their wants were sup- 
plied, their pains tenderly alieviated by all the means in his power, 
without restriction and without reserve. Even when they breathed 
pestilence, Mr. Bridle did not shrink from his duty, bat ministered to their 
necessities at the peril of his life, It would, perhaps, be difficnit to 
find avy individnal, who, iu so humble a station had an op portanity for the 
exercise of snch virtues, or whe could predace so hcnonrable testimoni- 
als of his excellence, Five hundred individuals bed eagerly pressed 
forward to give atrinmphant refutation to the charge of crnelty which 
they heard with astonishment —who had nothing to gain from his fa- 
vour, nor any motive but grateful recollection to prompt them, Sach 
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was the individual now to réceive judgment; and well assnred he (Mr, 
Williams) was, though in the annsual and delicate sitaation of the At- 
torney aad Solicitor-Genefal, they might not feel at liberty to give free 
scope to their teelings, that those feelings would lead them to regret 
the duty they were compelled to perform. 


Mr, jnstice Bayxey asked if the defendant had not been dismissed 
from his office in consequence of this charge ? 


Mr. WittttaMs replied, in consequence of this and of other charges 
The accusations against him were as numerous as there were words in 
the language ; they were the results of auparalleled malignity; their au- 
thor was aman who produced discord wherever he came, fike the cham. 
pion of whom it was fabled, that where his horse placed his foot, grass 
never grew ; of one— 


The Lonp Cer Justice.— You had better say nothing of this. 


Mr. WittsaMs proceeded.—It was not necessary to his cate 
animadvert on the conduct of any one, when his client stood under so 
many favourable circumstances before the Court. For that public to 
whom he had been a meritorious sabject—whose mind must now be 
disabused of those prejudices which had long been working—he might 
venture to assert that no farther punishment wonld be regarded with 
complacency ; and when the infliction of punishment was not attended by 
general sympathy, it was worse than useless. The jury who found him 
guilty,and whoso earnestly recommended him to mercy, had refased to 
receive any thing if it came from the defendant. In the name of hun- 
dreds of persons whom, in the depth of wretchedness, that defendant 
had consoled —in the name of those dyisg men who had blessed him for 
the last consolations they enjoyed—ic the name of those Magistrates 
who had long witnessed his exertions for the reformation of the erring 
—in the name of all who had borne testimony to his life of humble but 
exemplary virtue, he called oa the Court to regard him with mercy, and 
to pass such sentence as they would desire to find registered in the 
great book ofaccountin that day when all would need the compassion 
of a merciful judge. 

Mr. Eesxine and Mr. ManninG shortly addressed the Court on 
the same side. 


The ArToRNeY-GENERAL said that it was neither his daty nor his 
wish to withdraw from the consideration of the Court any of those topics 
of mitigation which the affilavits suggested, Let the defendant have 
the full beuefit of bis good character—of his dismissal from his office, 
which however was not only on this, but on other charges—of all the ex. 
pence which he had incurred, and of all the distress which he had suffer. 
ed; but still the offence was one of a serious natare ealling for the ani- 
madversion of the Court. A gaoler was in a sitnation of grave respon- 
sibility and trust, and ought to be watched with jealons eare. It was 
not because a man had been convicted of a capital offence —not even 
because he was stained with the most atrocions crimes—that he was to 
be consigned to the caprices of a gaoler, and visited with new and strange 
punishment at his will. An attempt was now made, which he was sorry to 
observe, to throw the suggestien of the blister on thesurgeon ; but that sar- 
geon was examined on the trial, and swore that the suggestion came from 
Bridle, and no question was pat to him by the able connsel for the defendant 
to shake his testimony. Even now it was admitted, that Bridle suggested 
the administration of medicine; and was it to be endured that a gaoler 
sbonld trifle with the bealth of prisoners under his care, by giving them 
medicine asa puaishment? The infliction of the strait waistcoat had 
been kept ont of sight: baf this proved that the painful operation of the 
dlister was contemplated, and, indeed, so painful did it prove, that the 
anfferer rubbed it off against the wall, desirous, by so rade a process, of 
getting rid of the cause of his agony. Besides, bow was it that this 
punishment, if there was no consciousness of its imvropriety, never 

-appeared at allin the book of occurrences submitted to the justices ? 
How was it that it was never entered even in the sargeon’s book, till 
six weeks after the event, and then appeared, not as a penal infliction 
on the obstinate, but a medical applicationto the sick? If ever there 
was a case which cailed for investigation, it was this; and ponishment 
was necessary, not so much for the particular conduct of the individual 
as for public example. It must not go forth to the world that avy man, 
of however high a character, (aud the higher his character the more 
dangerous his conduct), should with impunity devise and putin execn- 
tion new modes of punishment unknown to the English law. He did 
not wish to press for a viadictive punishment, but for such a ponishment 
as might express the sense of the Court en the offence, and afford pro- 
tection to the prisoner. He had now discharged his painful duty; he 
left the case with their Lordships and he felt assured that the public, 
with himself, would feel satisfied with suck sentence as they, ander all 
the circumstances, should deem jast. 


The Judges consulted together fora few minntes, and then direc” 
ed the defendant to attend again to. morrow and receive jndgment. As 
he was ander recognizance, they suggested that he shovld not be com- 
mitted, to which assent was given ou the part of the Attorney-General 
Mr, Bridle bowed low to the Court, and with drew. 


to 
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NOVEMBER 22, 1822. 


At the sitting of the Court, the defendant appeared on the floor to re. 
ceive judgment. He was addressed by Mr. Justice BAYLey in nearly the 
following terms : ~ 


“* You have been found guilty by a jury of your country, for, that yon 
being the keeper of the gaol of Iichester, did illegally canse a blister to 
be applied to the head ef Thomas Gardiner, a pfisoner in your charge, 
and that you confined bim in a strait waistcoat. Of these facts there is no 
dispute. It appears that the prisoner Gardiner is very young, not more 
than 18 or 19 years of age; he had been capitally convicted, and his sen- 
tence commuted to 18 months’ imprisonment, and to hard labour, While 
he was nader your care he had been occasionally punished for other offences 
in the prison, butit does not appear that you bore him any particular en- 
mity. In November, 1820, (en what precise day does not appear) he stae 
ted that he was ill; the surgeon examined him, and reported that, as far 
as he could jndge, this was untrue. He was afterwards confined in a solie 
tary cell; and while he was in this situation, you had an unfortunate inter« 
view with Mr. Briar, the surgeon, in which on your suggestion to him as 
he states, or on Briar’s suggestion to you asyou allege, it was determined 
to administer a blister, after it had been proposed that he should be phy- 
sicked in another way. Whether the suggestion came from you or not, 
does not seem to me to be material; foreven in adopting it youcommitted 
a great violation of yourduty. It isof thentmost importance, not only to 
the comfort of prisoners, but to their good order, that gaoler should confiue 
hitnseif strictly within the limits ofhis authority: while he does so, subor- 
dination will probably be maintained, bat when he exceeds this power, it 
will cease. And itis of importance that prisoners should know, that if 
the gaoler exceeds his duty in punishing them, the Court will visit his con- 
duct with their displeasure. It appears that this blister was prepared by 
a medical man, and that it was of a kind often and safely applied to in- 
fants of tender years; there can therefore be no donbt that its effect was 
to prodace pain without danger. In addition to this, yon kept the priso.« 
ner for several days ina strait waistcoat; and of these punishments there 
is noentry in the occurrence book, which shows that you were aware they 
were wrong, or you wonld have submitted them in the nsnal course to the 
inspection of the vistting magistrates. hile this man continued in axo- 
litary cell, there could be no occasion further to restrain him by a strait 
waistcoat, and though there seemed reason to believe that the application 
of the blister was unpremeditated, the coutinnance ef the strait waistcoat 
must have been a deliberatemeasare, These great deviations fromduty are 
not iadeed calenjated seriously to injure a prisoner, but to annoy and 
distress him with pains which the law has not directed.” From the 
evidence it appeared highly probable that Gardiner had miscon- 
dacted himself prior to the infliction; bunt his misconduct canuct justify 
yours. At the trial a nomber of witnesses were called to speak to 
the tenonr of your life; some who had kuown you frominfancy, who 
had witnessed yeor conduct in various sitnations of trust aud confir 
dence, and wito had ample opportunities of forminig a jodgnsent on 
your character. From their testimony it appears that yon have, in very 
delicate circumstances, conducted yourself with great propriety, which 
bas been continued daring the time you exercised the functions of 
gaoler of Ilchester, The jury, while they felt it their duty to find you 
guilty of this offener, were deeply impressed with the cfiaracter you 
received, and they earnestly recommeded you to the mercy of the 
Court, that all possible leniency might be shown you. On the applica. 
tion for jndgment, you have prodnced a great number of affidavits to 
the same effect, describing your conduct as excellent in all the relations 
of life ;—representing you as going beyond your strict duty ss a gaeler 
in the way of benevolence, hazarding your own life to minister to the 
necessities of the afflicted and dying, and affo\ding them hodily relief 
and mental consolation. In considering this case, though the Court 
must attend to the particular facts, they will not excilade fram theic 
view the whole tenour of the conduct of the individual before them, 
Had they reason to think that this was one of a series of similar acts, 
their judgment would have been extremely different ; but as no affidavit 
has been produced ia aggravation of pnnishment ; they mnst treat it as 
a solitary exception in your general demeanour. It also does not ap. 
pear that any permanent injury resulted from the infliction, though the 
prisoner no doubt suffered temporary distress. In farther considering the 
case the Court cannot refrain frota looking at what you have already suf- 
fered ; you have been deprived of a respectable sitaation which you have 
filled for many years with credit; yon have endured that meutal distress 
which must be the consequence of (he impeachment of your character, and 
the loss of the esteem of persons above you in station, which you had ac» 
quired and felt that von deserved ; and you have been put to great an. 
xiety and distress by the proceedings against you. These things the 
Court consider ; but they must show others gaolers that they are not to 
deviate from that plain line of their duty, to keep those committed to 
their powers with which the law has armed them. They donot, how. 
ever think that as you have already received so much punishment, they; 
are now called on toinfict imprisonment upon you; bot that the pur. 
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adjudge, that for the offence of which you have been found guilty you 
do pay a fine of 50i., and be committed to the custody of the Marshal 
until such fine be paid.” 

The defendant, who appeared much affected during this address, 
burst into tears at its conclusion, and sat down, He shortly after left 
the court, having (as we believe) paid his fine, 


The Lorp Cuter Justiceleft the Court to attend the Privy Counsel. 


The Duke de Glacas and fir. Barry O'Meara. 


It is with considerable aversion that we recur to a subject connected 
with the character of Tre Tiwes journal, from which subject public 
attention has been for a long time withdrawn; bot it is enly new that 
we are able to give an official contradiction to the foul calumny that 
imputed to as the baseness of accepting money from the Bourbons for 
the support which we gave their cause at the latter end of Buona- 
parte’s career, When that calumny first appeared, the most flat con- 
tradiction was given to it by those who were engaged ia the conducting 
of the journal; and a letter was immediately addressed to M. le Due de 
Blacas, the Minister who was asserted to have paid and taken a receipt 
for the bribe from a former editor, M.de Blacas, it appears, being 
continually expected at Paris, the letter was not transmitted to him at 
Rome, aud was consequently only fouad by him on his recent return to 
his own country. We here, therefore, insert the letter aud its auswer 
on the subject of the supposed bribe and receipt: — 


(TRANSLAT(ONS.) 


M. te Dcee,—It is with moch regret that I find myself obliged to 
teouble youn. I am indeed, however, to thiuk, that you will have the 
gooduess to excuse the liberty which I take. 

A peculiar circumstance bas just occurred —Mr. Barry O'Meara, 
late surgeon to Bonaparte at St, Helena—(removed from St. Helena, 
and dismissed the British service), has lately published a work entitled 
**A Voice from St. Helena,” which contains the following passage :— 


“Tn 1814, the Editor of The*® * * © ® newspaper was paid about 
** three thousand pounds of your money, besides baving a great number 
*‘of copies taken. I told you before that I found his receipt among 
**Blacas’ papers, on my return from Elba, Ido not know if he is in 
* their pay now.” 

It is every where thought, that it is Tae Ties which the author 
has wished to stain by this calumnious accusation. May I also be per- 
mitted to add, that such an imputation uot enuly goes the length of 
compromising the character and integrity of that joarnal; but, which 
ought to weigh much more with you—that it affects the honour of the 
Government of your august Sovereign, in supposing that his Royal canse 
stand in need of support by means of corruption so base and revolting ? 


It is proper that yon should know, M.le Duc, that at the period 
alluded to, Tue Times was under my direction. Your name is quoted 
in the article; and you ajone are able to satisfy the public that such 
a proof or aoquittance as Mr. O'Meara pretends, has never had any 
existence. You alone can testify, that I have never received either 
money or presents of any kind tor defending inthe above journal the 
cause of his Most Christian Majesty. Is it, therefore, too much, M, 
le Duc, to hope from your goodness and justice, that you will support 
with the authority of your name and word, that the two-fold calumny 
to which I allude, has never had the least foundation ? 


So powerful a motive ean alone excuse the liberty which I take, of 
begging that you will have the goodness to favour me with an early 
answer.—I have the honor to be, with the most profound respect, M. 
le Due 

Your most humble and most obedient Servant, 
London, July 24, 1822, JOHN WALTER, 
Responsible Editor till 1820, and one of 
the Proprietor of Taz Times. 
M, the Duke de Blacas, &c. &c, &c. 
ANWSER, 
Paris, November 7, 1822, 

Sir,—T have only just now received, on my arrival in Paris, the 
letter which you have done me the honour of writing to me, dated the 
24th of July last. It imposes upon me the duty of attesting the false. 
hood of the allegation got together (recuiellie) and published by Mr 
Barry O'Meara, according to which it might be supposed that you have 
received from me a sum of three thousand pound sterling, as the price 
of those opinions which you professed in 1314, in the journal of which 
you were at that time the Editor. It was impossible that any acquit. 
tance of that or any other sum should have been found signed by von 
among my papers; inasmuch as nothing was ever given or offered to 
you by my iutervention. This is atestimony which I have a pleasure in 
bearing to the truth, begging you also, Sir, at the same time, to receive 
that of my distinguished consideration, 

i BLACAS D'AULPS, 
To Mr. John Walter, ancient Editor of Tue Times, 
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Walt-pay Allowances to Retired Ofticers —<utteeg, 





To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 
Srr, 
it is by writing in so usefal a periodical publication as that estab- 
lished by you, and so well supported, that statements are made, and 
suggestiogs are thrown out, which advance scieuce, and may be produe- 
tive of mach public and private benefit 


From official and individaal intercourse with the Court af Directors 
of the East-India Company, Ihave always fonnd them ready te attend 
to scientific projects, the calls of justice, and the interests of their civil 
and military servants. Under this just impression, therefore, I mention 
a subject so manifestly well-founded, thatthe mere statement is suffi- 
cieat to lead to a simple procedure for its rectification. In India, the 
pay and allowances granted to our officers are, very Properly, equafiy 
applicable to the officers of the British service doing duty there. Simi- 
larly to this jnst regulation, the half-pay given at home to His Majesty’s 
officers bas at all times been the standard of the same allowed to the 
Company’s retired officers. Some fime ago, Government deemed it an 
equitable measure to advance or increase the full and half-pay of the 
army. From mere want of due representation, this small benefit has not 
been extended to retired India officers, who are entitled to it, on the 
above fair and obvious principle. The aggregate sum, when granted, 
will constitnte but a very moderate item in the general expenditure ; bat 
were it even mach greater, that consideration could nét for a moment 
militate against the justice of an unquestionable claim, 


It is not the immediate duty of the Honourable Court to originate 
a measnre, to which I know they will not be averse, when legitimately 
brought before them, The regular proceeding will be by humble peti- 
tion to the Chairman and Court of Directors, who possibly may allow 
the measure to have a retrospéctive effect, from the date of the forma- 
tion of the original regulation for the increase of half.pay. To afew 
men of fortune, the additional pittance will be bo object; but far other- 
wise will be the case of the less wealthy applicants. I, and others, 
touched this case superficially in seme of your former numbers; but 
from not having snggested a specific course of procedure, with its Otigis 
nal strength of claim, it remains unadjusted, 


The discussion of the dreadful subject of Suttees, in your valuable 
work, cannot but be productive, altimately, of the happiest consequences ; 
as it is now made out that these horrid human sacrifices are carried on 
by #¢¢¢* © nnder a*®* * * * * %* system of delusion and 
immoral deceit, in direct opposition to the very laws of the ceun- 
try. One writer, whom we are to suppose a Brahmin metemp- 
sychoged, talks about “‘ the cause he is defending.” by some extraordi- 
nary and unaccountable perversion of recsoning ina circle, in which he 
seems doome?2 to remain long confined, ‘ill a happier transmigration of 
mind relieveshim. To be serious, Sir, this very defender allows his bet. 
ter sense to prevail when he says, as adverted to by your correspondent 
the Old Indi«m, that perhaps he misht be inclined to have the law of 
burning enforced, if done by the vatives. I have before me a letter from 
Bengal, stating that the magistrate applied to, on one occasion, to 
sanction a Suttee, visited the widow prepared to be burnt alive. He 
observed io her countenance and demeanor such symptoms of wildness 
and distracted faculties, that though in the presence of the Brahmins, 
she shewed a determined resolution to immolate herself; he interdicted 
the barbarous act, in opposition to the prayers, remoustrance and asseve- 
ration of the interested relatives of the wretched victim. Tae hody was 
burnt, and the woman returned to her usual course of life, with: ut any 
farther inconvenieuce than risking the denounced wrath of the one 
hundred and thirty-three millions of © ® ** of the forty-eight thousand 
prophets, and worse than all, of the Brahmins and relatives who want d 
y. The letter states another similar instance of the prevén- 
tion of this crime, without aay bad consequences, In an avle wo k 
recently published. Tread as follows: “ The advocate tor levisiative 
interference to suppress the eosees aud uunataral practice of female im 
molation, although warmed with the justice of his cause, does not tail to 
produce argnments which I cannot but think ought to satisfy th 
greatest alarmists . IfeverT had a doubt of the expediency of alin 
lishing by law, this inkaman custom, that donbt no longer exisis ; 
and we shall hail with delight the day, when the ar.a of the law 
shallin mercy be outstretched, te rescue from a death of torments 
those unhappy objects, who are now permitted, in compliance with 
a barbarous custom, to break every jaw, human aud divine,”’ Sach 
Sir, is the prevalent feeling in India ; and we have only toorderthe 
Hindoo law to be strictly executed, to befuliy warranted to couciude, 
from experience and a knowledge of human nature, that instead ofa 
thousand innocent victims anunally sacrificed, ten will not face death 


her propert 


in an appalling and terrible form. 


Summerland Place, Exeter, Sept. 5, 1822. JOHN MACDOLAND. 
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Don Carlos, ov Persecution. 


Don Carlos; or Persecution. A Tragedy in five Acts. By Lord John Rus- 
sel. Svo, pp. 119, London 1822. Longman and Co. 





Twe melancholy fate of the infant Don Carlos, as pervertedly re- 
preseated by partial historians, has frequently formed a groundwork 
for the tragic drama; and were we to hold with the elder rule-givers, 
or even with Heinsias* ur Hawkins ¢ as preceptors, or with the mass 
of Buglish poets of the last century, er the best French dramatists of all 
ages, as examples, we should be prone to acknowledge that the subject 
was admirably adapted for the stage. Butit appears to us, that with- 
out the introduction of some adscititions incidents, characters and pas- 
sions, the story of Carlos is insufficient for the construction of a tragedy 
of the highest order. There is little in the circumstances tocreate 
interest aud thongh pity may be excited, the stronger and more agita- 
ting feeliugs have nothing to ronse them in the cold judicial catastrophe 
which distroyed the life ef this young prince. Owing to the canses thus 
endeavoured to be accounted for, Lord John Russell’s Play partakes of 
the inevitable evenness, not ta say tameness, of the plot. There is but 
one moving principle, and that very little varied, Ambition. King 
Philip is ambitions and bigoted ; Prince Carlos is ambitions and 
liberal ; Valdez, the grand ingnisitor, is satanically ambitious ; and the 
Queen, in tne midst of these leading characters so actuated, can only be 
prudent and insipid, in which latter quality, by tha way, Carlos himself 
participates. The other parts are Don Luis and Donna Leonora de 
Cordeba, through whom the noble aethor has attempted to introduce 
some variety; as the former hates and betrays the prince in revenge for 
a blow, and the latter loves and betrays him ia consequence of 
jealousy and unrequited affection. Lucero, an inquisitor, Osorio, a 
faithful agent of Carlos’, and the Bishop of Osma, also his friend (whose 
name is forgotten in the Dramatis Personz,) complete the persons of 
the Drama, and are otherwise little distinguished, 


Having offered these geueral remarks, we shall now proceed toa 
more minute view of this composition, and adduce passages which we think 
will rank the anthor among the poets of his time, about the class of the 
Rowes and Southernes rather than of the Waipoles and inferior names; 
desiring it to be understood, that our admiration of the Tragedyas a 
whole is but moderate, though there are parts which we consider exceed. 
ingly fine. The defects are, want of dramatic interest, an iuberent 
coldness in the historical facets, and a formality in the sentimeuts and 
sitnations which however classical and regular, is a poor snbstitute for 
those bursts of passion that give wild energy to the scene, and call forth 
the grandest effasions of genius in the Bard. Jn the details, when not 
fettered by these obstructions, Lord John Russeil has often evinced a 
true vein of poetry, and displayed a mind capable of a far more success- 
ful effort, if employed on a theme more congenial to Melpomene, than 
an alliance of politics and theology with the unwilling Muse. 


Don Carlos is dedicated to, Lord Holiand ; and a preface points out 
the author's historical authorities, asserting at the same time his right to 
depart from them when they do not swit his prose. This argament is 
sensible, and, to us, convincing ; for we never could read withont asto- 


nishment those criticisms upon plays of this kind, which laboured at cen-: 


sure, because, forsooth, the writer did not strictly adhere to history. This 
trite absurdity was lately muchrevived with regard to Croly’s admirable 
Catiline, and from the ‘grave quotations, comparisons, and researches 
bronght forward by the tedious triflers, one would have fancied it a ca- 
non not to be violated, thata Piay, and the History on which it was 
founded, should beidentical! What says Lord J. Russell ? 

“J trust I shall not be severely censured fur these large deviations 
from trae story. It is surely somewhat unreasonable, on the part of a 
‘gentle reader,’ to reqaire from the author of a professed work of fiction, 
a strict adherence to fact ; and to confine the writer ofa noval or a play 
to the same rales which are rightly imposed npon an historian. We 
inay find fant with Voltaire for having disp!aved to ns, in too favourable 
a light, the court of Lonis X1V.; batit would not be equally just to 
blame Mademe de Genlis for having embellished, in her romance, the 
character of Madame de la Valliére. Itis proper to blame Hume for 
sappressing facts discreditable to his heroes, the Stuarts ; bat it is going 
somewhat too far to cal) the anthor of ‘ Old Mortality’ to account for the 
partial colouring be bas given to bis historical characters.” 


Iu point of fact, the thing was never done withont rendering the 
drama a monotonous dialogue, like the Histories by qeestion and an- 
swer for Children, of which our quondam pablisher, Pinnock, bas fur- 
nished as many commendable examples as would coustitute him a drama. 
tist of Lopes-de-Vega voluminousness. Shakespeare knew better ; and, 
truth to say, his characters hare almost superseded the realities of his- 
tory. Richmond is amiable ; the Widow of Edward andher daughter 
Elizabeta ovly temporizing; aud Richard's own mother a Lancastriar, 





- 


® De tragedia ccntructione, 


@ Osigin of the English Drama, &c, 
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Eisewhere he evokes supernatural agency to prodace his dramatic effects 
and follows the dry details of his original hints no farther than they are 
applicable to his great design, which is the right use to make of such 
materials. Noarchitegt carries np the clay of his foundation to con. 
struct his attics. 


Having been led so far into disquisition, we know not that we ean 
better illustrate the Tragedy than by following a method which is rather 
a favorite with as, as suiting our limits, and at the same time iMustrating 
our author, we moan that of quoting such passages as strike us, under 
proper heads, and leaving the appreciation of their merits, with very 
little commentary, to the taste of the public, Suspicion is thus poeti- 
cally painted ; 


Valdez, Fear not: 
The king has got a demon: ’tis snspicion ; 
Whose senses are refined to pain, whose ears 
Are stung to madness by a cricket’s chirp ; 
Whose jaundiced eves in every sheep perceive 
A covert wolf ; and, mark von well, Lucero, 

He who repoces not in confidence 
That men are somewhat better than they are, 
Conceives them worse; --- + - 


The King himself, io a soliloquy, thus further and finely pursues the 
same thema : 
‘ sse2ee2+- the boy! 

How have I tended him from in‘ancy 

To be my age’s staff ; thinking to rest 

On him my heavier cares, and curtained schemes 
Big with the glories of a future age ; 

And now he is a vulture, hovering o'er me, 
Watching my deat’ to feed on my remains. 

The people ery : * There is the prince shall reign 
When Philiv is no more :” old nurses bless 

His beardless face, and silly children toss 

Their tiny cans into the air; winle T ° 
Am et by frigid reverence, picsive awe, 

That fears, yet dares not own itself for fear ; 

As though the onblie hangman stalked behind me, 
And this.it is to reign —to gain men’s late. 

Pans for the futare monarch, Fancy weaves 

A spotless robe, entwines his sceptre round 

With flowery garlands, places on his head 

A crown of laurels, while the weary present, 

Like a stale riddle or a last-vear’s fashion, 

Carries no grace with it. Base, vulgar world! 
’Tis thus that men for ever live in hove, 

And he that has done nothing is held forth 

As capabie of all things; poor weak herd! 
Heaven save me frovn the breath of their avplause ! 


The pure love of the Queen is also powrtrayed with great beauty by 
Donna Leonora, interrogated by Philip: 


‘ 
-.+«.-if Don Carlos in her presence stands, 

Then like a statne starting into life, 

Her cheeks binsh deep with rosy streams ; her eyes 
Glow with unusual fires; her arms, her hands, 

No longer move with languor; all her frame 

In animated gesture speaks the soul; 

Though still her timid modesty of mind 

Tempers with grace the beauty of her mien. 


Philip. She welcomes bim? ‘ 


Levnora. , Yes, sire, snch welcome gives 
As when ‘avon the datk biank world the sun 
Pours forth his beam- ; when ondistinguished space 
Grows rich with meaning ; bil, and lake, aud plain 
Glitter in new -bora light aad bail the day : 
Sach ig the queen, when to our quite hours 
Don Carlos gives his leisure, 


Birth-day gifts are mentioned by the Spy, and Philip, displaying 
clear insight iuto the buman heart, says — 


Madam, it is well : 

Such gifts are bat the bonds of courtesy, 
That add civility to kindred ties: 
(Aside) Yet like [ not such tokens always worn ; 
Love oftentimes that dares not lead his march 
Direct from heart to heart, by such bve baths 
Condacts his enterprize; and warm desires 
That would shrink back from looking on the life, 
Are yet excited by the fond caress. 

[Fortitude.] .- -- - Fortitude 
Rewards itseif, and dries the stream of grief 
Ta its own source, the mind, 


— 
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{A Portrait.}---+-+ Carlos is hot, 
Sudden in anger, eager in discourse, 
His feelings come all struggling to his lips 
Unamarshalled by the wand of Prudence ; hence 
His enemies catch up a wayward phrase 
Or thoughtless word, and dress it in a shape 
That makes it moustrous ~ - - 


[The same self.drawn.] 
My faculties but ill become a prince: 
Our mother Nature with a strange caprice 
Fits us for other parts than those we play : 
A priestly robe covers the brawny limbs 
And lion-heart that should have been a soldier’s; 
While many a delicate fibre that seems formed 
To be for ever wrapt is silken bonds 
Is torn by peasant toil, or wastes itself 
Beueath the scorching Phebus, or night-storm, 
In guarding camps: I, even, I, was framed 
To wander idly all theday in woods. 
To gather flowers, to feed on the wild grape, 
To drink the natural spring, to list to birds, 
And find my joy in breathing balmy air— 
I was not made for conrts or camps. 


[The cares af royalty.] 
Tit do yon know the spectral forms that wait 
Upon a king; Care with his furrowed brow, 
Unsleeping Watchfulness, lone Secrecry; 
Attend his throne by day, his conch by night : 
He stands the guardiam of a beacon tower ; 
If storms arise, they rage around his head ; 
If lightoings fail, they strike upon his roof ; 
And in the gladness of a summer day. 
As in the tempest of a winter night, 
He walks apart, companionless, to watch 
If ’gainst the common-weala foe appear, 
And call the world to arms. 


[Justice.— Osma at the Inquisition.} 
Gracious sire, 
Here Justice sits alone—a frowning power, 
Whose presence is too terrible for man, 
Unless her sister, Mercy, standing by, 
Temper the ruthles rigour of her brow. 


(Procrastination. ] 
Our greatest actious, or of good or evil, 
The hero’s and the marderer’s spring at once 
From their conception: oh, how many deeds 
Of deathless virtue and immortal crime 
The world bad wanted, had the actor, said, 
I will do this to-morrow ! 

[A wicked Priest.] 

Valdéz. - + + «+ Canst thou not see? 
The feebleness of common man proceeds 
From hosts of appetites that tear the soul 
With mingled purpose: his resolves are weak, 
His vision clouded ; but my appetites 
Were in one potent essence concentrate ; 
I neither loved, nor feasted, nor played dice ; 
Power was my feast, my mistress, and my game, 
Thas have I acted with a will entire, 
And wreathed the passions that distracted others 
Into asceptre for myself. 


Don Carlos’ Soliloquy in his prison cell, with which we conclude 
these extracts, is perhaps the sweetest and most touching quotation 
which they Play affords. 


Abode of misery! to what a line 

Of wretched men am I the heir---the walls 
Themselves speak dreadful language, here are names : 
And here a thousand marks engraved to tell 

As many days of suffering: pshaw! away 

Such gloomy thoughts! they make me sick at heart.— 
The light is disappearing through the dim 

And narrow window of my cell—’tis evening I 

At this same hour of evening, I have stood 

Upon the borders of the mountain ridge 

That skirts the plain of Seville; the broad sun 

In fall effulgence o’er a cloudless sky 

Poured his last flood of brightness ; the brown hills, 
The aloes hedge and rhododendron wild, 

The golden orange and the purple grape 

All seemed as clothed in light ; and now ‘tis gone! 
The god of day has vanished: a low bell 

The general stillness breaks, bet not offends ; 
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All tongues are whispering prayer and thanks to beaven 5 
And soon again the light guitar is heard 

And aged grandsires with young hearts behold 

The tender maidens that with graceful step 

Lead on the village dance—and yet how many 

Of those who thus rejoice, and sleep at night, 

And wake at suvrise with a heart at ease 

Would fain be Philip’s heir ; and dream that then 

They should indeed be happy—poor vain worm. 


After perusing these columns, it would be a needless question to 
ask if the author of Don Carlos has not shewn himself a genuine poet ; all 
that we regret is, that he has chosen a middle-earth subject, the atmos- 
phere of which damp his fire andrepresses his enthusiasm. Surely he 
who penned these passages couldhave sustained a higher flight. We 
have slightly alluded to the admission of politics and religion into this 
drama, and wherever they are alluded to they also cramp the poet, though 
the following (allowing for the author's known opinions,) is worthy of 
exception. Philip says 


92.0000ccccccce seep eects Gp Wanans 

There are some busy spirits in the world, 

Whose tempers in the natura! food of life 

Lack aliment, as ships whose sails in calm 

Flap to and fro, aud waste their action ; seuls 
Whose order is disturbance ; they must find 

Or make a plot, and shonid they fail to raise 

The subject ’gainst the prince, they move the prince 
To vex the subject ; black unnatural treasons 

Rise at their bidding ; spirits, dark as hell, 

Foul murders, sacrilege, conspiracy 

Wait at their beck, and instant on their call 

People the earth with horrors ; there are others, 
Chap ofh life, whose trade is blood, 

Who like the vampire live and suck their breath 
From the stern scaffold, where their comrades’ heads 
Lie bathed in gore—ob, think on this and doubt !—~ 


On his, the king’s exit, Valdéz speaks : Farewell 


Thon great example of serenity! 

The hill whose top beholds withont a change 
The change of season : thou, whose mind is free 
From cambrons trammels of humanity! 

These great men of the earth affect a wisdom 
Their closer life belies, sit wrapt in clouds 

Of mystery that cheat the distant eye 

Bat cannot blunt the near observer's glance, 
Destroy their people ; steadfast as the oak, 
They bear the tempest : but if touched themselves, 
In their least joint, by a slight breath of air, 
They tremble like the read—oh, magnanimity ! 


The blots, which it is onr critical duty to place in opposition ta the 
graces we have set down, will not, we rejoice to say, occupy much Space, 
as they are principally comprized in our general analysis, and we are 
besides inclined rather to catalogue than reason on them, 

Cordoba’s hatred is thus accounted for—Don Carlos then was cho» 
lerie ; he struck 

In some short fit of passion his attendant ; 
Forgot it, and believed it was forgiven: 

Bat this same Cordoba, igoobly framed, 

Of base low hatreds, and means coward fears, 
Has panted ever since for treble vengeance, 
Yet dares not ask his own right arm to do it. 


This is, in our judgement, a mistaken view of humanity > revenge 
such as here described, must be rooted in a nobleness of mind, however 
erroneous—-the affront could not be felt sufficiently by a base low soul, 

Valdez calls Leonora “‘the sharpest tool of all,” which Polonius 
might pronounce “avile phrase.” Philip adresses the Inquisitor “ old 
priest,” which is out of keeping. Page 21, ‘‘ Heaven” is a dissyllable, 
or the verse halts for it. 28, an expletive — 

The King with his own voice gave out the order, 
$2, questionable figure. 





Villain—speak it not— 
I have betrayed myself; my present trouble 
Has made a fractore in my miad ; its thoughts 
Flow outunchecked; . . . 


Bat we will not chase these motes. The Play ends poorly ; and the 
scene between the Queen and Carlos in prison, which might have been 
the highest wrought of all, is one of the least meritorions in thoughts, 
and langnage. Osma, we think, speaks unlike a Spanish Bishop of his 
era; and Philipis drawn inconsistently both as it regards history and 
nature, His union of policy and blindness, sound views and rejealonsy, 
pradence and foily, parental feeling and eruel apathy, conld not co- 
exist in the same creature. But to conclude— Don Carlos is honourable 
to its author, and promises much if he wills to perform. 
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Adventures of Fo} Nicol. 


The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, Mariner. 
burgh 1822. W. Blackwvod. 


12mo, pp. 215. Edin» 





Tars auto-biography is of a nondescript class. It ik, we believe, a 
genuine aud authentic narrative of the life of a real Robinson Crusoe ; 
that is to say, of a man who had in early life that determination to- 
wards the sea, which, like the predilection of a Newfoundland dog for 
water, nothing can restrain, and who, without settling on a desert island 
saw more of the world than is pretended of his imaginary prototype. 


« My life, (says the author in his Introduction,) for a period of 
twenty-five years, was a continued succession of change,—Twice I cir- 
cumnavigated the globe; three times I was in China ; twice in Egypt ; 
and more than once sailed alone the whole tandboard of America from 
Neotka Sound to Cape Horn ; twice I doubled it——But I will not an- 
ticipate the events I am about to narrate. 


« Old as I am, my heart is still unchanged; and were I young and 
stout as I have been, again would [ sail upon discovery; but, weak and 
stiff, Tecan onlysend my prayers with the tight ship and her merry 
hearts.” 


We would we could add that the heart of onr weather beaten Tar is 
itself merry : but lamentable to say, the old man; after all his buffetings, 
is now living as he may—without prog in the storeroom, and all his sails 
aback. Poor soul! sincerely do we hope that this publication will lead 
to the making of his last days confortable, and that, besides what pri- 
vate kindness may do, the sailor willno longer want a share in that 
bouuty which his country bestows on its veteran defenders, Sure we 
are that if Mr. Lizars has done justice to his portrait in the frontispiece, 
and the Editor to this curious narration, Lord Melville will not be slow 
in granting a pension to the worn-ont seaman who took part in the glori- 
ous victories of St. Vincent and the Nile, 


John Nicol was born in 1755, near Edinbro’. His father was by trade 
a cooper, avery usefal handicraft for a lad so wholly possessed with the 
love of the sea. In 1769 he was taken to London, and the voyage seems 
to have confirmed his disposition ; thongh his return to Scotland and ap- 
prenticeship to the busi of a per retarded its gratification till 
1776, when be entered on board a vessel at Leith, and sailed to Canada. 
With this the travel of his simple story commences, and however ona- 
dornedly told, readers will find so much of interest in the difference of 
pictares between now and forty years ago, that we think a few quotati- 
ens from the log-book must please a great majority of tastes. 

In Canada, where he remained 18 months, Nichol observes— 


‘6 The French eat many kinds of the serpents that abound in the 
conntry ; whether they are good eating I do not know, as I never could 
bring myself to taste them; they must be good, as it is not for want of 
other varieties they are made choice of. I often went ofan evening 
with my master to catch them; we caught them with forked sticks ; 
the Frenchman was very dexterous, and Isoon learned. We often 
canght two dozen in am evening; when we perceived one, we ran the 
forks of the stick upon its neck bebind the head, aod holdiug it up from 
the ground, beat it upon the head with the other, until we dispatched 
it. When we came home, the heads were cut off, and the snakes skion- 
ed: their skins were very beantiful, and many of the officers got scab- 
bards made of them for their swords. 





On leaving this country he embarked in the Surprise of 23 guns, 
Capt. Reeves, and in hertovk partinthe action with the American 
ship Jason, Capt. Manly, Of this battle he gives a very characteristic 
account ; 


4 After a short but severe action, we took the Jason of Boston, com- 
manded by the famous Captain Manly, who had been commodore in the 
American service, had been taken prisoner, and broke his parole. When 
Captain Reeves hailed aud ordered him to strike, he returned for an- 
swer, “ Fire away I have as many guosas you.” He had heavier me- 
tal, bat fewer men than the Sunpaise. Me fought us for a longtime I 
was serving powder as busy as I could, the shot and splinters flying in 
all directions; when I heard the Irishmen call from one ofthe gons 
(they foaght like devils, and the captain was fond of them upon 
that aceount,)‘ Halloo Bungs, where are you? I Jooked to their 
gan, and saw the two horns of my study (anvi') across its mouth; the 
next moment it was through the Jason’s side. The rogues thus disposed 
of my study, which I had been asing just before the action commenced, 
and had placed in a secure place, as I thought, ont of their reach, 
* Bungs for ever!” they shouted, when they saw the dreadful hole it made 
ja the Jason’s side, Bangs was the name they always gave the cooper, 
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When Captain Manly came on board the Surpristz, to deliver his sword to 
Captain Reeves, the half of the rim of his hat was shot off. Our captain 
retarned his sword to him again, saying, ‘ You have had a narrow escape, 
Manly,’—‘ I wish to God it had been my head, he replied. 


“ When we boarded the Jason, we found thrity-one cavalry, who 


had served udder General Burgoyne, acting now as marines on board the 
Jason.” 


We here find that the seduction of British combatants into the Ames 
rican service is not a novelty of the late war, But to proceed with 
“ Bungs,” for so the sailors called our cooper,—he tells us that after tes 
turning to England — 


We again took cenvoy for St. John’s, in the fleet was a vessel 
called the Ark, commanded by Captain Noah. She was an armed trans. 
port. This we called Noan’s ARK. In our voyage out, an American 
privateer, equal in weight of metal, bat having forty five men, the Ark 
only sixteen, bore down upon her, The gallant Noan, in his Arg, gave 
battle, we looking on; and, after a sharp contest, took the American, 
and brought her alongside, her captain lying dead upon her deck. Cap- 
tain Reeves, with consent of the crew, gave the prize to Noab, who car- 
ied her io triumph to Halifax, and sold her.” 


His next trip was to the West Indies, where, sailor-like, he enter. 
ed into all the fun om shore. Among other recreations, he visited the 
negros at Home, and on this, as on other occasions, his description not 
only displays the invincible curiosity of his mind, but also the kinduess 
of his heart and the naiveté of his manner. 


“ There was a black upon the estate, who had been on the island 
of St, Kitt’s when Rodney defeated the French fleet. He had seen the 
action, and was never tired speaking of it, nor his auditors of listening. 
He always concluded with this remark, ‘ The French ’tand ‘tiff, but 
the English ’tand far ’tiffer, De all de same as game cock, de die on 
* pot.” 

“ They are apt to steal, but are so very credulons, they ‘are easily 
detected. Captain Young gave a black butcher, of the name of Coffee, 
a hog tokill. When the captain went to see it, Coffee said,--- 


** This very fine hog, Massa, but I never see a hog like him in all 
my life, he have uo liver, no light."—Captain Young. ‘ That is strange, 
Coffee; let me see in the book.’ He took a memorandum-book out of 
his pocket, turned over afew leaves, and looked very earnest, 


“I see Coffee go to hell bottom,—bog have liver and lights,’ 
Coffee shook like an aspen leaf, and said,— 


““* © Massa, Coffee no go to bell bottom,—hog have liver and lights., 
He restored them, and, trembling, awaited his punishment, Captaiy 
Young only laughed, and made him a present of them.” 


Itis not our parpose to follow John Nicol in all his peregrinations 3 
nor can we expect that our readers wonid relish more than a rough 
outline of his voyages, and an amusing eatract here and there, where it 
occurs, To 1785 he sailed on a voyage of discovery round the world iu 
theKine Georce, Captain Portlock, in rowpany with the Queen 
Cuarcotre Captain Dixon, 


They staid long among the Sandwick Islands, avd especially at 
Owbyee, being the first ships there after the murder of Captain Cook, 


* The natives (says Nicol) came on board in crowds, and were hap- 
py to see us; they recognized Portlock and others, who had been on the 
island before, along with Cook. Onur decks were soon crowded with 
hogs, bread -fruit, yams, and potatees. Our deck soon resembled sham- 
bles ; our butcher had fourteen assistants. I was as busy and fatigned as 
I could be cutting iron hoops into lengths of eight aud nine inches, which 
the carpenter ground sharp. These were our most valuable commodity 
in the eyes of the watives. I was stationed down in the hold of the 
vessel, and the ladders were removed to prevent the natives from com- 
ing down to the treasury. The King of Owbyee looked to my occupati- 
on with a wistful eye ; he thought me the happiest man on board, to be 
among sach vast heaps of treasure, Captain Portlock called to me to 
place the ladder, and allow the King to come down, and give him a good 
long piece. When the King descended he held up bis hands, and look. 
ed astonishment personified. When I gave him the piece of hoop of twen- 
ty inches long, he retired a little from below the hatch into the shade, 
undid his girdle, bent the irou to his body, and, adjusting his belt iu the 
greatest haste, concealed it. I suppose he thonght I bad stoleit, I 
could not but laugh to see the king concealing what he took to be stolen 
goods, 

“* We were much in want of oil for dur lamps. The sharks abound. 
ing, we baited a hook with a piece of salt pork, and caught the jargest 
I ever saw in amy sea; it was a female, nineteen feet long; it took 
ali hands to hoist ber on board; her weight made the vessel heel, 
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When she was out up we took forty-eight young ones out of her 
belly, eighteen inches long; wesaw them go into her mouth after she 
was hooked. The hook wasfixed to achain attached to ous mainbrace, 
or we never would have kept her. It wasevening when ehe snapped 
the bait; we hanied the tread just above the surface, the swell wash- 
iug over it. We let her remain thas all night, and she wss quite dead 
in the morning. There were in her stomach four hogs, four fall grown 
turtle, besides the young ones, Fler liver, the only part we wanted, 
filled a tierce.. 


They are the worst people to prononance the English of any I 
ever was amoug. Captain Portlock they called Potipoti. The nearest 
approach they could make to my name was Nittie; yet they would 
make the greatest efforts, and look so angry at themselves, aud vexed 
at their vain efforts. 


“ We had amerry facetious fellow on board, called Dickson, He 
snng pretty well. He aquinted, and the natives mimicked him, Abe- 
noue, King of Atooi, eould cock hiseye like Dickson better than any of 
his snbjects. Abenoue called him Billicany, from bis often siuging Rule 
Britannia. Abenone learned the air, and the words as near as he could 
pronounce them, It was an amusiog thing to hear the king and Dick- 
son sing. Abenoue loved him better than any man in the ship, and al- 
ways embraced him gvery time they met onshore, or in the ship, and 
began to sing , Tule Billicaay tule,’ &c. 


"© We had the chief on board who killed Captain Cook for more that 
three weeks. He wasin bad health, and had a cmelling bottle, witha 
few drops in it, which he used to smell at; we filled it for him. There 
were a good many hayonets in possession of the natives, which they had 
obtained at the murdur of Captain Cook.” 


Ov anthor’s next remarkable trip was in the Lapy Jorran, Captain 
Aitken, a vessel which carried ont 245 female convicts to New Sauth 
Wales. His account of the voyage wonld threw Mrs. Fry and allthe 
Newgate Committee into fits, make Mr, Grey Bennet rave, and fill 
every philanthropical heart with a horrible delight that such things were 
and are not. 


“ There were not (says onr aathority) a great many very bad cha- 
racters ; the greater number were for petty crimes,azd a great propar- 
tion for only being disorderly, that is, street walkera; the colony at the 
time being in great want of women, 


“One, a Scottish girl, broke ber heart, and died inthe river ; she 
was buried at Dartford. Four were pardoned on account of his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery. The poor young Scottish girl I have never yet got 
ont of my mind; she was yoong and beantifal, even in the convict 
dress, but pale as death, and her eyes red with weeping. She never 
spoke to any of the other women, or came oa deck., She was ¢on- 
stantly seen sitting in the same corner from morniug to night; even 
the time of meals ronsed her not. Mv heart bled for her,—she was a 
country woman io misfortune. I offered her consolation, bnt her hopoa 
and hearthad sunk. When I spoke she heeded me not, or only answer. 
ed with sighs and tears; if I poke of Scontiand she would ring her 
hands and sob, antil I thonght her heart would barst. I endeavoured 
to get her sad story from her fives, bet she was silent aa the grave to 
which she hastened, Tlenthermy Bible to confort her, bat she read 
it not; she laid it on her lap after kissing it, and only bedewed it with 
her tears. At length she sunk into the grave, of no disease but a 
broken. heart, Afterher death we bad only two Scottish women on 
board, one of them a Shetiander, 


**T went every day to the town to bny fresh previsions and other 
necessaries for them, As their friends were allowed to come on board 
to see them, they brought money, aad numbers had it of their own, 
particularly a Mrs. Barosley, a voted sharoer and shop-lifter. She 
herself told me her family, for one hundred years back, had been 
swindlers and highwaymen, She had a brother a highwayman, who 
often came to see her, as well dressed and genteel in his appearnce as 
any gentleman. - « - 


“Those from the country came all on hoard in irons; and I was 
paid halfa-crown ahead by the country jailors, in many cases, for 
striking them offupon my anvil, as they were not locked but rivetted, 
Th: te was a Mrs. Davis, a noted swindler, who had obtained great quan- 
tities of goods under faise names, and other equally base means, We 
wa one Mary Williams, transported for receiving stolen goeds. Ste 
and other eight had beena tong time in Newgate, where Lord George 
Gordon had supported: bem E went once a week tohim, and got their 
allowance from his own hand all the time we lay in the river. . « - 


« We bad om board a girl pretty well behaved, who was called, by 
her acquaiutance, adaughter of Pitt’s, She herself never contradicted 
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it. She bore a most striking likeness to him in every feature, and 
could scarce be knowa from him as to looks. We left her at Port 
Jackson, 


Some of our convicts I have heard even to boast of the crimes 
and muiders committed by them andtheir accomplices ; but the far 
greater uumber were harmiess aufgrtuuate creatures, the victims of the 
basest seduction, 


“ When we were fairly out at sea, every man on board took a wife 
from among the convicts, they nothing loath. The girl with whom I 
lived, for I was as bad in this pointas the ethers, was named Sarah 
Whitelam. She was a native of Lincoln, a girl ofa modest reserved 
turn, as kind and true a creature as ever lived, I courted her for a week 
and upwards, and would have married her upon the spot, had their been 
a clergyman on board. She had been banished for a mantle she had bor- 
rowed from au acquaintance, -Her friend prosecuted her for stealing 
it aud she was trausported for seven years. 1 had fixed my fancy upon 
her from the moment I knocked the rivet out of her irons upon my anvil 
and as firmly resolved to bring her back to Eugland, when her time was 
out, my lawful wife, as evee I did intend any thing io my life, She 
bore me a son in our voyage out. What is become of her, whether she 
is dead or alive, I know not. That I de oot is go fauit of mine, as my 
narrati ve will show.” 


The voyage tkus ends :— 


“ At length, almost to onr sorrow, we made the | and upon the 34 of 
June 1790 just one year ali batone day from our leaving theriver. We 
landed all our convicts safe.” 


Withont retarning to the pacific, detailing all the love fancier of 
Master Nicol, and his disappointment in regard to his fair convict, his 
marriage and settlement in his native land, and the natural canses which 
have plunged himinto an old age of distress, we shall now take our leave 
of his brief bnt interesting volume.* The battle of Cape St. Vincent, on 
the 14th Pebruary, he verv hapvily describes as giving the enemy “ their 
Valentines in style 7’ and that of the Nile has also some traly sailor-like 
touches. 


We have but to repeatour regret that after all poverty is the lot of 
this man many strange sights, vicissitudes, and perils, His tale is quite 
afflicting. 


« At one time (he says,) after fF came home, T little thought I shonld 


ever require to apply for a pension ; and, therefore, made mo applica.’ 


tion until really stood in need of it. 


“TL eke ont my subsistence in the best manner I can. 
made from the raspings of bread, (which I obtain from the bakers) 
twice a day, is my chiet diet. A few potatoes, or any thing I can obtain 
with a few pence, constitnte my dinner. My only Inxury is tobacco, 
which T have used these forty-five years. To beg L never will submit, 
Could [have obtained a small. pension for my past services, I shonld 
then have reached my utmost earthly wish, and the approach of utter 
helolessness wonld not haunt me asit at present does in my solitary 
Should I be forced to sellit, all I would obtain could not keep 
me, and pay for lodgings for one year; then I must go to the poorse 
house, which God in his mercy forbid. I can look te my death-bed with 
resignation: but to the poor’s-house I cannot look with composure, 


** T have been a wanderer, and the child of chance, all my days 4 
and now only look for the time when I shall enter my last ship, and be 
anchored with a green turf upon my breast ; andI care not how soom 
the command is given.” 


Sincerely d> we trnst, and almost assnred do we feel, that this no- 
tice in the Lirerary Gazetre will do something towards lightening the 
old man’s load ; his story has excited much of eur sympathy, and we 
shall take means to render it not a barren feeling. 


* One on his anecdotes of a pressed mau at his examination is worth 
preserving. 


‘* A curions scene happened at my entry. There were afew more 
impressed on the same day, one an aldtar, When asked by Captain 
Rogers, in his examination, how they hauled the main tack aboard? he 
replied, * Lean’t tell, your honour, bat Lean show.’ He clapped his 
foot into Captain Rogers’ pocket, at the same instant leaped on bis 
shoulders, tore his coat to the skirts, saying, ‘ Thus we hual it aboard,’ 
Captain Bearfoot, of the NortinGram, and the otNer captains, langhed 
heartily, as well as Rogers, who said, rather peevishly, ‘ You might have 
shown it, without tearing my coat,’—* How could I, your hovour?’ was 
the reply. 
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Chowrinabee Theatre. 


Expecting that the attraction of a good and strongly-cast 
Play, besides the novelty of two debutants, would have drawn to- 
gether an overflowing audience at Chowringhee on Friday night, 
we harried away in order to obtain a good seat, so that we 
might lose nothing of the intellectual treat prepared for us. 
To our regret, however, we found, altho’ we arrived at the house 
somewhat later than we intended, that there was ample room for 
the selection of seats; more than half the ranges of them, in the 
Boxes, being vacant. The Pitt too, was poorly peonled, and our 
expectations of acrowded Theatre, to reward the exertions of the 
Performers, were by uo means fu'filled, However, shortly after 
the hour for commencing the Performance arrived, the vacan- 
cies began to fillap;.and by half-past 7, when the cartain rose, 
there was what may be considered a fair house, altho’ many seats 
were sti!l unoccupied.— Now to the Performance. 


OF the Piece represented last night, “The School of Reform, 
or how to Rule a Husband,” Mrs, Inchbald thus speaks : 


“Tt is bold in its ontline, interesting in its events, and mo- 
ralin its purposes. Still itis not amongst the hest dramas of 
Mr. Morton. The reader will here find both improbable charae- 
ters and occurrences, In the one Mr. Ferment, stands foremost 
and in the other, some of the incidents in which he is chiefly 
concerned,” 

In this opinion we do not entirely concar: the play is in- 
deed bold in its outline, and moral in its purposes ; but that mo- 
ral purpose is well developed by the plot. It is ondoubt- 
edly evident, that the authorhad a moralin view; but the lesson 
he would teach, is by nomeansimpresssive. Guilt, the most atro- 
cious,is unpunished, except by the stings of conscience; and 
even these, are, in one case, after a sudden reformation in- 
Stantaneously succeeded by the calm serenity of conscious inno- 
cence, Thus the character of Tyxe,—thongh his Yorkshire 
dialect and low humour, previous to his sudden repentance, |eep 
usin one continued roar, of laughter,—is that of a determin- 
ed villatn, who can be awakened to remorse on!v hy a discovery 
that he has, in filching the parse of an aged and helpless old 
man, been guilty of robbing his own father; whose grey hairs 
he had brought with sorrow to the brink of the grave. Then, 
indeed, he awakens naturally enough te a deep sense of his 
guilt; but that he should so suddeniv, as he does, throw off 
all the evil propensities he had indulged in, for a long series of 
years, and become the steady advocate of virtue, is not quite na- 
tural; and, indeed, appears to us mach more improbable than the 
existence of sach acharacter as Mr. Ferment,—a self sufficient 
eoxcomb who, from a want of that first rudiment of knowledve — 
Wosce TE1PsUM, pretends to see twice as far as anyone else.” 
But what is the punishment of such guilt as that of Tyke? 
Why,a momentary pang of concience for an act, which might have 
kindled remorse, we may say, in the breast of a demon :—and 
then, he slides into virtue, and his rustic habiliments, and the 
habits and employments of honest industry with as much ease, 
as one draws on his gloves ; and thus having proned away his 
vices, with as mach celerity as he trimmed his chin, or as a 
gerpent casts its slough, he comes forth as pure as if be had 
never mingled with the Jockey Lords, who “cleaned him out,” 
or had never left the ploughtail. 


With Lord AVONDALE again, whose cuilt is of a more atro- 
cious, as his rauk isof aso mach higher order, the penalty of 
vice—of erime, indeed, is equally light : he has indeed his “ com- 
punctious visifings,” but after meditating even murder to accome 
plish his villainy, bis punishment is that he remains in possession 
of allhis wor'd!y honours; and the woman of hie heart, the win- 
ner of his early affections, is restoredto him = =That some of the 
incidents are pncommon, we agree with Mrs. IncuBatn: and 
more particn!s:iv we are of opinion, that there is not sufficient 
incitement exuibited for the commissiod of the atrocities of Lord 
AVONDALE. 

Of the manner in which this Play was represented, we oa- 
wot speak with any coufideace of being able to do just ce eithe: o 
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our own feelings, or to the merits of the performance: but be~ 
fore we proceed to notice the individual exertions of those to 
whom we are indebted for our evening’s entertainment, we must 
say, thatcollectively, they merit our admiration and our thanks. 


The part of Lord AVonNDALe was sustained, throughout, with 
dignified propriety. We had nothing to complain of, except 
indeed, that, in the exhibition of the workings of remorse and 
despair, we should have liked to have seen a little more energy 
and animation thrown into the character, In some scenes, how- 
ever, this was not wanting; and on the whole, it was very ore- 
ditably verformed. 


But of Tyke, what shall we say—what can we say, toevince 
that we fully apvreciate his sterling meritsas an actor? In the 
ludicroaS scenes, our sides aching with laughter bore testi« 
mony to his comic talents. In the pathetic parts of the 
character, we ceased to remember the illusions of the dra- 
ma, and felt as if the reality of grief appealed to our heartse 
so vividly was it pourtrayed before our eyes. This gentle- 
man has been compared to the alchymist, who turns all he 
touches into gold; and, indeed, whilst he is onthe stage, the 
audience are so completely under the magic’ influence of his 
theatrical powers, that their feelings take no course but what 
he wills —they langh when he langhs—they grieve when he grieves 
aud when he talksof heaven and repentance, their thoughts, if 
we may jadge by their conntenances and our own feelings, are 
not of earth, Itis impossible to select instances of particular 
success from the performance of this Actor; because he was equal- 
ly happy in the representation of the character throughout; but 
a few quotations from some of the most striking scenes, which are 
the best calculated to develope theatrical talent, may not be 
out of place. The following dialogue of the third scenc, afforded 
a rich specimen of the Actor’s comic powers :— 


“Tyke. Well, well;—and that big lamp of money! you see, 
as Thad not worked for it, it made me quite fidgetty; I always 
had my band in my pocket, scrammelling it about like—so, as all 
Yorkshire lads like galloping horses, I bought one, and took’t to 
races, up at our country side—and, ecod! I paited stuffinte 
my hat as clean asninepence. Ob, oh! says T, I'!] make short 
work of this; I'll go to Newmarket where the lords do bring 
their cattle, and settle mattersin a harry, So I went, and mighty 
pleased I was; for the jockey lords called me squire, you see— 
and clapping me on the backinthis manner, says, Squire, your 
horse will beat every thing! 

Lord A. Indeed! 

Tyke. Yes, yes—that was pleasant enongh ; but, unlucki- 
ly, the jockey lords told me a damned heap o’ lies ; for ma horse 
always cam in lag l!ast.——Then they told ma to hedge; butit was 
not the hedging I bad been used to, and somehow I got intid 
ditch like—So what with that, and playing cards at Lamb skin« 
nings (for, bless you, Icould net catch them at Saitchumsy I 
was— 

Lord A. Ruined, 

Tyke. Yes; as jockey lords said—completely cleaned ont, 

Lord A. Did you not retarn to honest labour? 

Tyke. Ob, no, Tcould not—my hands had got soft and 
smooth, aad [had a ring girt about my finger +—no, I could not 
tak to work. 

Lord A, Goon. 

Tyke. Why, as T could stay there no longer, I thought it 
would pot be abad plan to go away-~so I went intid stable, and, 
would yoo believe it? the horsecthat beat mine somehow coaxed, 
and contrived to getme on his back like—and, ecod, galloped 
off wi’ me amatter of an hundred miles,—I thought no more 
about it my self— 

Lord A. Bat they did? 

Tuke. Yes, dom them, and were very cross indeed ; for 
they out me intid castle, and tried me at sizes, ' 


Lerd A, What could you say to avert )oar fate? 
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Tyke. Why, I told the jadge—says JI, my lord, I hope N Tyke. I do. 
you'll excuse my not being used to this kind of tackle—exchange Lord A. You must employ them, 
is no robbery —mistakes of this kind will happea—-bat, I assure Tyke. Hush! {Seill trembling, 
you, I’ve kept the best of company wi’ the jockey lords, and Lord A. What alarms you? 
such like as yourself —So they all smiled, as much as to say, Tyke. Hush! 


he’s one of us like —andI thought all was right enough: bat the 
jodge puts him on a black cap, and, without saying with your 
leave, or any thing, orders me tobe hanged ?— 

Lerd A. Poor wretch! 

Tyke. Don't you be frightened ; they did not hang ma, mun 
—don't’e believe that ;—no, bless you, they sent ma’ to Botany 
Bay for fourteen years. 

Lord A, Where, Ihope, you remained, resigned to your 
fate.~ 

Tyke. Ob! quite resigned—forI could not get away :—I 
dare say [ tried a hundred times. 


Lord A, Why did not [know it?—Had you sent to my 
hoase— 
Tyke. I did send to your beuse, 


Tord A. Well! 

Tyke. Why, they wrote word, I think, that you had been 
called up to t’other houee—but thenI did not know where that 
was—and that you was sent abroad by governmeut:—I was sor- 
ry to hear that, because I knew what that was by myself like— 
not that it surprised me, because I heard of your always being 
at Cockpit, and I guessed what that would end in. 

Lord A. Pshaw !—Come hither; tell me—I dread to ask 
—that child—where—hbush! we are interrupted—retire into 
that room, 

Tyke, Certainly: oh, you'll find me quite an agreeable 
companion like.—There seems some varry pratty clothes ef yours 
in thatroom.—I should not wonder at all if one of them coats 
would fit me—for we're a good deal alike as to person and man- 
ner, I think,— 

Lord A. Well, well,—go in, go ia. [Bzit Tyke. 

Io the pronunciation of the Yorkshire dialect, he is cer- 
tainly without avrival here, and we believe anexcelled even 
@n the London boards. In the delineation of all the humourous 
Parts of the play, he was equally happy; and the joud and reite- 
gated plavdits of the andience testified his ample success. 
His interview with Ferment, too, was a brilliant sample of 
good acting: the sang froid with which be pockets the snaff- 
box, the sudden alarm exhibited in bis countenance and man- 
wier at the bare mention of the word apprehend, (which his 
course of life had accustomed him, to understand only in the 
Worst sense,) were only equaiied by the tone of impudent assur- 
ance, or the confusion of guilty fear, in which he uttered the 
words to which his actions were so admirably suited. Ino that 
pathetic scene, where he is awakened to remorse by the dis- 
covery, that he has robbed his old father, he was particularly 
great : and never did we witness a more successfal exhibition of 
wapid transition from the humorous to the pathetic, and when he 
harriedly brings the candle close to the old man—recognizes the 
features of his aged parent—and utters, in the thrilling tones ef 
despair, the words “ Ob! Villaio, Viliaia !” we noticed in many a 
béaming eye the tear of sympathy. The agonizing interest of the 
scene, waskeptup throughout: the hysteric laugh, the sudden 
flood of weeping, the deep pathos with which he atters these 
affecting expressions ‘*‘ What, may IT, think you?—May I—May 
A?” as he falis on his knees to pray, were all represented 
and uttered wi uch an effect and trath to nature, that we think 
it could not be any excelicd. This Scene, taken 
altogether, is, perhaps, the most beantiful and affecting in the 
whoie Play; yet we are almost inclined to question whether the 
following portion of the 2d Scene of the 4th Act, docs not givea 
still greater scope to the exertion, of dramatic talent in the part 
of Tyke; at least we thought so from the manner iv which it 
was last night performed :— P 

Lord A. Look uuder that cloak —it will explain the means 

Tyke. I yill—he! he!—I declare I'm as happy as —[Lifis- 
wp the Cloak, secs Pistol and Mes’, then v: embling, drops the Cloak.] 

Lord A, [Catching his Zand} You kaow the use of those 
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erence anern- 


dord A. No one hears, 


Tyke. Yes, there does, 
Lord A. Yrnpossible ! 
Tyke. There does, I tell you—there does. 


Lord A, Ab! how! where?—[Tyke, shuddering, points up 
to Heaven.) 


It is impossible for us to give an idea, of the forcible 
effect with which that silent appeal to heaven is made: words 
could never express what such an appeal, so made, would have 
conveyed; neither can they impart to those who did not witness 
it, a just conception of the brilliant saccess of the gentleman who 
represented Tyke in the delineation of it. But, we have vet to 
advert to the merits of others; which thongh not equalling in 
every point, the talents we have noticed at seach length, have still 
aclaim on our attention as well as on our gratitnde: and these 
must not he overlooked: we shall only therefore repeat our con- 
viotion, that we have not, and cannot, do justice to the Tyke of 
Friday Evening ; and having acknowledged this, we can only say 
further, that the power to do so, and not the inclination, has been 
wanting. 

GENERAL TARRAGON was most ably represented thronghout; 
bat in two scenes he was particularly great. In that with Fermewr, 
where the latter, with his back tarned te him, imagines that it is 
his wife, who has returned and taken her seat behind him: and 
expresses his doubts of the courage of the supposed absent ge- 
neral to her: he was uncommonly successfal, and the sentence 
** You mav satisfy your doubts directly” was given with most 
happy effect. But it wasin the scene where he introduces 
Ferment to Lerp Avonpare, that we think the dramatic pow- 
ers of this gentleman shone forth withthe most conspicuous excel- 
leace, The eagerness with which he is bent on delivering his sta- 
died piece of complimentary eloquence, so, carefully taught him; 
hisimpatience of interruption ; his utter inattention to the replies 
of bis Lordship, or to any thing but what he is to Say next; his 
determinationto convince his friend Ferment that he can delives 
his flowery speech with credit,—were all admirably pourtrayed ¢ 
but in the latter part of this scene—he was still more successful 
we mean, when he turns to receive the approving smiles of 
Ferment, —when he tells him “ Perfect toa letier! there I’ve done 
for you,’’"-—when he discovers, after this burst of self-applause, 
Ferment in agonies of vexationand Lorp AVONDALE gone, the 
tone in which he uttersit, and the look of amazement which 
accompanies the expression,—“ What! his lordship gone?” 
Here he was, we think if possible, more happy than even in the 
intreductory speech.— We hope, this gentleman may long cone 
tinge an ornament to the Chew:inghee boards, 


The eharacter of Funmenrt, equally merits our approbation, 
The gentleman who sustained it, to our conception compl tely, “‘em- 
bodied forth” the idea of the author, He was throughoat, the 
conceited self-sufficient coxcomb, faacying himseif ever possess- 
ed of abilities, existing only in his own imagination; and endeae- 
vouring, by any, and every means, to altaintoa consequence, 
which his ignorance and insignificancy debarred himfrom all chance 
of acquiring ; except amongst those as brainless as himself, but 
without his vanity; arrogant to those who were, or whom he sup. 
posed to he, below him in station; cringing to those above him 3 
destitute of bonour, as of sense or courage ;—such was the charace 
ter pourtraved to the life by the representation of Ferment: and sa 
true to nature was the delineation, that some ore near us observed, 
that he could aot belp cursing the fellow’s «fcc tation and vanity, 
for while he was onthe stage, it was impossivic to remember 
its illusions or to imagine him playing a part any on other 
than that of life. To cite any instances in which this gentle. 
man was more particntarly perform. 
ance woald, be extremely difficult; because be was uniformly 
good ibroughout: but if he excelled particntariy in any seene, we 
think is wad im the oa¢ in which, mistaking Tyke for a great man, 
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he pays his homage to him, to obtain the benefit of his influence 
with Loxp AvonbaLe. He was certainly great in this, and evinced 
powers of no ordinary stamp. In his bye-play, we think he is 
inferior tono one of the Co: ps Dramatique; and to say the truth, 
there is rather a deficiency of this most essential qualification 
amengst them, as we shall presently have occasion to notice, 


The Debutant to whom we alluded in our notice of the in- 
tended representation of this Play, appeared in the character of 
FREDERIC, whichis rather a difficult ove fora Debut: but it was in 
tbe whole as well sustained, as could have been expected at a “ first 
appearance on any boards,” The gentleman who performed it, will, 
in time, we doubt not, prove a valuable addition to the Chowriy- 
euee Corps. At present, he wants confidence; owing to 
which, probably, his enenciation is too rapid, allowing no 
time for distinctive emphasis, or “to suit the action to the word” 
—amostimporiant point. This was more partioularly observable 
in the early scenes of the Play; bat Jatterly he seemed to 
have gaived courage a little, and the improvement arising from it, 
was visible: bat he has still mach to acquire, ere we can expect bim 
to be emiuently successful in characters of importance, There is 
an ungaioly stiffness in the management of his person, more par- 
tiovlarly in the movement of his arms, that mast be got over, 
Practice will do mach for him, and we consider the improve- 
tment we haye mentioned a good omen, Inthe scene, in which 
he iucars the odium of guilt to save is friend, he succeeded mach 
beyond our expectations. : 

The OLp Maw was performed by a Vereran of the Corps, 
well known for his successfal representations of aged characters ; 
and itis enough to say, that on Fiiday night, he supperted his 
former reputation, 

The female characters were well supported, though we do not 
think that in them, there is any scope for the display of dramatic ex- 
oellence in this Play ; except, perhaps, in that of Mrs. Ferment, 
in oneor two sceues, In these, the representative of the character 
last night, did ample justice toit. Jutiais to ouridea, a most in- 
sipid character ; and Mrs. St. Car, is little better, In the former of 
these a lady made her debut. We cannot yet forma decisive opini- 
on of her talents. At present she labours under considerable 
difidence, and her gait appeared to us rather awkward; but 
though we could not bestow on her the meed ofanqualified appro- 
bation, we deemit our duty to reprobate the unmannerly and 
unmanly expression of disanprobation resorted to by some few 
individuals inthe house on Friday night, when at the altar Jucra, 
in reply to the eager question of the almost phrenzied Frepenic, 
 Jucia! Married 2?” answers “ No Freperic.” Whether the reply 
was pronounced so well as it might have been or not, it is most 
probable that many of those who laughed at the actress, had not 
the least conception of the manuver in which it ought to be attered. 
At all events, the rude laugh that followed it, was improper and 
indecent. 

The printipal defect we observed in the female Per- 
formers, was their apparent ignorance of Bye—Play; they 
seemed to be continually restless and aneasy in their positions ; 
and, at one time, three of them were huddied together on the stage 
jn a most ungraceful manner. We recommend them to attend to 
this; for an easy graceful carriage on the stage, is by no means 
Bnimportant ; and indeed often passes off acting which without it 
would not be tolerated. As far asthe insipidity of the character 
enables us to judge, we are inclioed to think rather favorably of 
the representative of Mrs. St. CLatr, whom we had not before 
seen on the stage ; but her delivery is too declamatory—too Tra- 
gedy-queenish for our taste: there is no touch of nature init; but 
this may be remedied if she wil! think less of effect and more of 
her part. In speaking. she constantly lifts her eyesto heaven 
which bowever romantic, is not natural, 

The Play was over at a very seasonable hour: and we believe 
the audience rose. on the falling of the curtain, with feelings of 
unwingled satisfaction for the gratification thathad been afforded 
them, For ourselves, we,look forward with pleasure to a repetition 
of a similar entertainment; and hope that on the next ocqgsion, an 
overflowing audience will assemble to stimulate the talents and 
exertions of the Performers of the Chowrinyhee Theatre, and to 
reward them with their approving smiles aud plaudits, 
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were: 


Assault on a Bombay Editor. 


Bombay Gazette, April 2.—Our readers have no donbt, from 
time to time, derived considetable gratification from some papers 
published in our columns signed ** Yacoos,” “ Looxoo,” and 
“Abu Jaap.” It has now become our duty to draw the attention 
of the public,at some lenzth, to these productions ; aud in eommen- 
cing our observations we must express to those Gentlemen (we 
except Mr, Flower) and Ladies, to whom these communications 
are said to have given offence, oar sincere concern at the paia 
we may have unwittingly been the means of occasioning them. 


We can assure them that every reasonable precaution was 
taken by us to prevent the possibility of offending any individual. 


Mingling little in society, we had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining the public opinion on these communications, and we 
only now regret that we took no other means of satisfying our- 
selves, beyond that of writing to Asu Jaap himself, whether his 
prodactions were persocal or not. 


That appeal to him we repeatedly made; and his repeated 
assurances that the sketches he sent for publication, were nel- 
ther intended por calculated to give pain to any individual, sa- 
tisfied us that these prodactions, which were written in so able 
and apparently Gentlemanly a manner, really came from a man 
of honor, and we accordingly gave them a place in our cojomns, 
without insisting on his disclosing to us his real name—nor was 
it until after the foccurrence of a circumstance which shall be 
stated ia the sequel, that we learnt from one of oor friends, wha - 
had a better opportunity of discovering the feeling that prevailed, 
the extent of the dissatisfaction occasioned by ABU Jaan’s papers, 
or the point and nature of the allusions they were rumoored to 
contain, Regarding Apu JaaD, we cannot divest ourselves of 
the feeling that he is a gentleman, and ander that impression we 
now call opon him to appear in his own character, and make 
those declarations of the inoffensive natare of his letters, either 
to the public, or privately to the individuals who deem themsel- 
ves aggrieved, which he has so repeatedly made to us ia private 
communications, 

We shall anxiously expect to be apprized of the adoption 
of one of these alternatives before the publication of our next 
number, No one will have more pleasure than ourselves io find- 
ing we have not been deceived in our opinion of the character of 
Asu Jaap: andthat he will be able to establish to the public 
that We merely displayed a laudable anxiety to contribute to the 
gratification of our readers by the pablication of lucubrations 
that contained amusing sketches of character drawn, not from 
individuals with whom the author was acquainted at Bombay, 
but from a gencral knowledge of mankind, We are confident 
that every candid mind will be satisfied from the account we 
have now given of our connection with Anu Jaap, that in so far 
as we ourselves are concerned, there has been but one wish, 
that of contributing to the pleasure of our readers withont the 
slightest intention of offending, or being the means of giving 
offence. 

That conviction, however, we unfortunately could not create 
in the mind of Mr. Flower, agentieman who considered himself 
to have been injured by some part of the writings of ABu Jaan, 
From the preceding statement, the impossibility of our discover- 
ing to him the real author will be perceived. We leave it to the 
public to form itsown judgement on Mr. Flower’s conduct, If 
he himself feels that he has acted as becameeither his own dig- 
nity as a Magistrate, or as was decorous or just towards us, wo 
cannot bat pity him, We werein the heatof the moment about 
to take those steps which would have taught Mr. Flower that our 
first feeling was not that of pity, bat of revenge. We were howe 
ever accidently prevented from putting our designs in execation, 
The insalt was not of that nature w hich a gentleman should have 
offered, and we might perhaps in the eyes of our friends have 
done hiva a greater honor than he deserved, in noticing bis con- 
duct as a difference between Gentlemen. For the violent exces. 
ses of spirits of this kind, the Law after all, perhaps, provides 
the best and the only fitting remedy, and belore a legal tribuna 
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Mr. Flower shall be called to answer for his uanwarrantable 
outrage, the details of which we now proceed to lay befere our 
readers. 


Mr. Flower, accompanied by Mr. Henshaw, called at the 
Gazetre Office on Saturday last. On their. names being 
announced, the Editor desired that they should be shewn 
up into his private apartments. The Editor met them at the 
head of the stairs, when Mr. Flower addressed him as follows :— 
“IT am come, Mr. Hughes, to speak to you respecting @ 
Jetter which appeared ‘in your fast paper.” “Very well, 
Sir,” was the reply of the Editor, “ walk into this room, and I 
wil) hear what you have to say.” The Editor then conducted 
them into the room and invited them to sit down, Mr. Flower 
continued, “I am come, Sir, to ask the name of the author of 
the letter.” “Upon my word itis not in my power to comply 
with your wish,” replied the Editor “for I myseltdo pot know 
his name.” “ Then Sir,” said Mr.Flower, * I look to vou (or upon 
you) as the author, and [ insist on your making a public apology 
for the gross insult offered in it to mv family.” The Editor de- 
elared that he was really sorry that Mr. Flower should conceive 
his family insalted, and becged he would point out to bim the 
offensive passage—Mr. Flower replied, “read your paper.” 
The Editor stated, that he had done so carefatly, and solemnly 
disclaimed all knowledge of anv personal allusion, in the last 
Gazette, either to his family or to any other person, and again 
urged him to point out the part which appeared to him effensive. 
To this Mr. Flower again replied“ read your paper,” adding, 
as he was going away, “I wii! give you two days to consider of 
an apology, which you shall publish.” “There is no necessity” 
replied the Editor, “for my taking two days to think on the 
subject, as Ido assure you now, that I have not to my knowledge 
insulted your family.” “Do you say so,” said Mr, Flower, 
and hastily tarning back, seized the only thing in the apartment 
he was then in, which happened to be an umbrella, aad holding 
it with both his hands, struck the Editor a violent blow on the 
head, which completely stanned him for some moments, and 
rendered him utterly incapable of resistance; and altho’ Mr. 

lower must have observed him to bein that state, he repeated 
his blows until a third person (but not his companion Mr. Hen- 
shaw) stepped in between them. Mr. Flower and his companion 
then left the office, and the Editor had written to a friend to 
consalt with him onthe best means of conveving a message to 
Mr. Flower, when in the meantime another of the Editor’s Friends 
received a message, which had heen sent without the Editor's 
knowledge, intimating in general terms, that something ofa dis- 
agreeable nature had occured to the Editor. This friend happened 
to be with another centieman, also a friend of the Editor, when he 
received the message, and they both resolved togo and see what 
eccurrence had taken place, the nature of which they were at the 
time unable to conjecture. The last mentioned Gentleman thus 
accidentally introduced, happened to he a Magistrate, who, 
when he found the Editor in an irritated state of mind, and 
deliberating on the readiest means of breaking the peace, without 
saying any thing to the Editor, intimated his apprehension in 
writing tothe Senior Mazistrate of Police, who imediately appear- 
ed at the Gazette Offiice, and bound over the Editor to keep 
the peace, 

Since writting the above, Anu Jaap, hearing of the occur- 
renee which took placeon Saturday, has voluntarily come for- 
ward and avowed himself to us: and he hopes to convince the 
public in our next number, that of the sketches he has given, 
all are cither fancifal or copied from works in bis possession, 


Shipping BMepartures, 





MADRAS, 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
April 2 James Drummond British G. Wise Calcutta 
Birth. 


At Birgytollah, on the 19th instant, the Lady of Ricnarp Turner, 
Esq. of a Daughter. 
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Dundas Ptlot Wessel. 


We anderstand that the Hon’blc Company’s Pilot Vessel 
the Puitre Dunpas, under charge of Mr. Acting Branch Pilot 
Stapleton, ran a-ground on the Willobery shore, two days 
ago, and fell on her beam-ends towards the river, with her tops 
in the water. The Master Attendant has used every exertion in 
sending down heave-up vess els and row-boats to her assistance ; 
but it is doubtfal whether she can be extricated from her peril- 
ous situation with any degree of safety to the Hull. We have 
not correctly learnt the cause of the accident ; bat it is ramoured 
to have occurred owing ta the vessel having missed stays. 





THe Maaid of Olraga. 


To the Editor of the India Gazette. 





Dear Inpy, 

Tconld not help going to see the Mermaid after all the pros 
posing that has apneared on the subject. Itstrikes me ’tis a real Siren, 
for she looks exactly as if she were singing, * Tazu 6a Tazu nou ba now,” 
while the youth, whose head only has heen bronght from Oiraga, appears 
as if he was crying ont Bravo! encore! A friend of mine enggested that 
he was in the act of singing ‘ Is¢# here a heart that never lored.’ Another 
enessed that some quarrel and high worishad srisen between the lady 
and gentleman on account of the horn which grows ont of the forehead 
of the latter, and thatin the scuffle she bit his head off; be that as it 
may, I went vesterday evening to se: the Mermaid, and put a question 
to her when I thouglit mo one heard as; strange to say, she replied! 
Oar conversation was exactly as follows: — 


* Have yon ever been at Olraga?”’ 

« No~—and what's more, hum nihi jaga. 

Kiswaste, Miss Mermaid, toom nihi jaga ? e 
Bacause there is no such place as Olraga! 


Your's eordially, 


April 16,1823. DUBEROUS. 


fo Correspondents. 


We hope A CaurncuMan will excuse us for not giving im- 
mediate insertion to his letier ; because we have reas n to expect, that 
matters will yet be satisfactorily adjusted. Indeed, if we do publish his 
letter at all, we would wish to see it considerably altered. But we feel 
persuaded, it will not be necessary to bring the question before the public, 
either through the columns of a Newsnaper, or in any other shape ; for 
we entertain no dowht, that so soon as the two worthy and piour individuals 
come to a full knowledge of all that has transpired, they will voluntarily 
resign the posts assigned them, rather than be the conscious cause of 
dissatisfaction and disunion in an infant and rising community. 


Stations of Pescels in ihe River. 





CALCUTTA, APRIL 18, 1823. 


At Diamond Harbour.—Zets, (F ), GzorGrana, and Virerna, ont- 
ward-bound, remain,—Carmo, (P ), inward.bound, remains, —Francis 
Warpen, and Guipe, (brig), passed down. 


Kedgeree.—Hero of Matown, and Fror pet Mar, (Spanish), 
ontward-bonnd, remaio,—Resource, passed down, 


New Anchorage.—H. C. S. Rovat Georce,— ManGies,—Conpne 
po Rio Parp9, (P.), pat back from Sea, outward-bound, remains. 


Saugur.—Esperanga, (P.), Exrza, (P.), and Cengys, (brig), gone 
to Sea. 


Deaths. 


On the 19th instant, Perer Warson, Esq. late Accountant in the 
Acconntaut General’s Office, aged 49 years. 


At Cuddalore, on the Ist instant, WituiamM Frencu, Esq. of the 
Madras Civil Service. 


At Cossimbazar, at the Honse of Mrs. Han, on Wednesday the 
16th instant, Ayah GatueRtinaA De Rozarro, a tender Nurse, a most 
aff-cticnate Matrov, and a faithfal and much attached Domestic, 
Her irreparable loss is most severely felt, by those, whom she fostered 
in their iofancy; and a small circle of Friends, whom, by her Snavity of 
manuers, and a naturally docile temper, she greatly eudeared to ler, 
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